











OXFORD BOOKS 
The English-Readers’ Library 


This series is intended to fill the gap between simplified texts and the full 
range of English literature. It will contain both original works and abridge- 
ments of well-known classics. Some simplification will be done on the abridged 
texts, but only where the language is very difficult or the meaning obscure. 





Ultimately the series will cover a wide range of subjects. 


The first three volumes published are: 


CHAKA THE ZULU. By Thomas Mofolo. 2s. 
Abridged from the translation by F. H. Dutton. 
An imaginative story of the life of the Chief who terrorized parts of south- 


eastern Africa in the 1820's. 


THE WARDEN. By Anthony Trollope. 


2s. 6d. 


Abridged and edited by Lorp Hemincrorp. 
An attractive presentation of the well-known novel of life in a Cathedral 


city during the middle of the nineteenth century. 


A LONDON FAMILY CHRONICLE. By M. V. Hughes. 3s. 6d. 
Abridged by E. C. PARNweLL from ‘A London Family 1870-1900’. 
An intimate autobiography of family life in London, full of incident and 
anecdote, written by a woman who became a teacher and afterwards reared 


a family of her own. 


Further volumes 
are in preparation. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 





TWO FAMOUS NELSON SERIES 





Nelson 
School Classics 


All oversea teachers will be glad to 
know that the books in this famous 
series are rapidly coming back into 
print. The Nelson Classics range 
from Defoe to R. L. Stevenson; they 
are clearly printed and bound strongly 
enough to withstand rough usage. 
Many of the books are illustrated and 
the texts are, of course, unabridged. 

At present the majority of the 
volumes are available, but owing to 
the great demand it is advisable when 
ordering to give alternative titles. Ask 
for special list of volumes now obtain- 
able. Each 2s. 9d. Double volumes 3s. 3d. 


Teaching of 
English 


The now famous Teaching of English 
Series was devised in the early 
twenties, to provide texts graded for 
all ages, free from dulness and 
pedantry and chosen to answer 
children’s real needs. The further 
history of this series has been one of 
remarkable acceptance, expansion, 
and success. To-day the series con- 
tains a rich range of tried and tested 
volumes from the folk-tale to the 
epic, the romantic yarn to the classic 
essay, the ancient to the modern. 
Send for catalogue—Junior Volumes 2s, 
Senior Section 2s. 6d. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LIMITED 
Parkside Edinburgh - 3 Henrietta Street London WC2 
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scholastic art materials 


Better colours, better brushes and better art materials through- 
out cannot fail to bring a higher standard of work. Their fine 
quality commends Winsor & Newton’s products to discrim- 
inating art teachers, who know there are none better, none 
more economical in use. Specify them by name and refuse 
substitutions. Catalogue will be sent free on request. 





Winsor & Newton Ltd., Wealdstone, Harrow, Middlesex. 
Winsor & Newton Inc., 31, Union Square West, New York, 3 
Winsor & Newton (Pty.) Ltd., 605, Wingello House, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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Oversea Education 


A JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT AND 
RESEARCH IN TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AREAS 


Volume XXI No. 3 April, 1950 





The Secretary of State does not necessarily endorse any opinions or recommendations 
made in any editorial comment, article, review or extract contained in this journal, nor do 
they necessarily represent the official policy either of the Secretary of State or of the Govern- 
ment of any Colonial territory. 

Notwithstanding Crown Copyright, articles in this journal may be reproduced in whole 
or in part without special permission provided that the source is acknowledged in each 
instance and that one copy of each issue containing such reproduction is furnished to the 


Editor. 





EDITORIAL 


The University College of the West Indies 

The University College of the West Indies has been granted its charter, 
and has installed its Chancellor. From one point of view, such ceremonies are 
unimportant; the University College had been at work for some months, and 
a university is not made by wearing robes and delivering Latin orations. But 
from another point of view, such ceremonies are by no means to be despised. 
They help to give the universitas of students and teachers its corporate spirit. 
They are an outward sign of the grace of fellowship and of sound learning 
which is the essential of a university. And they advertise to the world that 
education has reached a definite stage in its development. The difference 
between a school and a university goes far deeper than a mere matter of 
ceremonial; but the ceremonial is a useful indication that the real difference 
exists. With its academic freedom, its close association of teaching and research, 
and the opportunities it gives for thinking and planning, a university should 
serve as the power-house for the whole educational system. We hope that the 
turbines in the West Indies power-house, now set in motion, will spin serenely 


for many centuries. 


Colonial Students’ Welfare 

It is welcome news that at the beginning of 1950 the British Council took 
over from the welfare department of the Colonial Office the responsibility for 
the welfare and housing of its oversea students. Nobody, we imagine, will 
welcome the change more than the Colonial Office itself. It is not that the 
Council will administer the hostels and lodging arrangements more efficiently. 
The Council’s advantage is that its terms of reference, and its previous activities, 
are wider than those of any Government department could be. The Colonial 
Office could deal only with Colonial students; the British Council deals with 
students and other visitors from all parts of the world. The Council runs its 
own courses and summer schools, and it awards its own scholarships to students 
from overseas; and anything comes within its scope which serves to display 
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British life and British achievements. Many Colonial students visiting England 
will be familiar with the British Council’s work in their own country. The 
Colonial Office has enough difficulty in placing students in college and dealing 
with their academic career, without having to share the blame for the inevitable 
petty difficulties of living in a strange country. There is everything to be said 
for placing this delicate and important work of housing and welfare in unofficial 
hands. 
United Nations Resolutions 

If properly carried out, nothing but good can come of the United Nations 
resolutions which invite UNESCO to inquire into two problems of non-self- 
governing territories: illiteracy, and the preservation of indigenous languages. 
It is not likely that UNESCO, whose Director-General was responsible for 
the campaign which taught a million Spanish-speaking and Indian-speaking 
Mexicans to read, will forget that sovereign states as well as colonies have 
these problems; and that Welsh or Russian experience with indigenous lan- 
guages, and Chinese or Mexican experience with illiteracy, have much to 
teach colonial powers. A more serious danger is that UNESCO, anxious for 
quick results, should be content with a superficial description of the technical 
difficulties and their technical solution. What is really needed is a thorough 
analysis of the economic and psychological difficulties, for it is those which 
are usually the most important. We hope that UNESCO will take the matter 
seriously, and will take time to prepare a thorough and well-documented report. 
If it does, no doubt all Colonial powers will gladly put their experience at 
its disposal. 
Words, Words, Words 

Why are we so afraid of words? There was a time when we spoke of native 
languages. Then, to avoid the word native, we changed to the word vernacular. 
Now vernacular also is taboo, and we must speak of indigenous languages. If the 
world goes on moving at its present rate, this word in its turn will not last 
more than ten years or so before we are told that people are sensitive and don’t 
like it. And what then? There will still be aboriginal and autochthonous, but 
they are unlikely to run for long; and then we shall be driven back on the 
official periphrasis. An age which is capable of translating colony into non-self- 
governing territory or (even worse) into territory for whose foreign relations His 
Majesty's Government is responsible will really enjoy itself in trying to define what 
it means by a native language. It would be better to face the fact that people 
do not really object to the word itself but to its emotional associations, and 
that those associations do not belong to the word, but to the man who uses it. 
If not, we shall continue to be frightened out of our native English by foreigners 
who tell us that it means what we know it does not mean. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE OVERSEA SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
IN 1951 


by J. L. BRERETON, Secretary of the Cambridge University Local 
Examinations Syndicate 


Tue Local Examinations Syndicate of Cambridge University have now 
announced their examination programme for oversea areas in 1951, when the 
Examination for the General Certificate of Education (G.C.E.) replaces the 
School Certificate and Higher School Certificate (S.C. and H.S.C.) Examina- 
tions in England. Three main points are to be noted. 

The first is that the Syndicate do not propose to consider the introduction 
of their G.C.E. overseas at least until there has been experience of its working 
in England; it may thus be assumed that the arrangements announced will 
hold good at least for 1952 also. 

The second is that arrangements have been made with all universities in 
the United Kingdom that success at the appropriate levels in subjects of the 
Oversea S.C. and H.S.C. Examinations will be accepted for university entrance 
on the same basis as success in subjects of the G.C.E. Examination. 

The third is that the Oversea S.C. and H.S.C. will be school examinations, 
and will not be open in the ordinary way to external or private candidates. 


The General Certificate of Education 

The decision to continue the S.C. and H.S.C. Examinations overseas is 
based on the Syndicate’s desire to provide examinations which will be of 
maximum value to schools and to the educational system generally in the areas 
in which they are taken, and to avoid causing unnecessary difficulties by asking 


oversea schools suddenly to assimilate a new system. 

In many respects the new G.C.E. Examination, which will be introduced 
in England in 1951, represents little change from the present system: the 
syllabuses will be almost the same in 1951 as in 1950; the same examiners will 
set the papers and mark the answers under the auspices of the same examining 
bodies. But in devising it, the Ministry of Education have introduced certain 
features which have special bearing on educational policy in England and will 
have important, though not fully foreseeable, effects on school organisation, 
perhaps blurring the present sharp transition from a general course in the 
fifth form to a specialised course in the sixth. These features are (i) the rule 
that no pupil can be accepted below the age of about 15 years g months, 
(ii) the absence of any compulsory subjects or range of subjects, and (iii) a 
directive that candidates who expect to study a subject at ‘‘advanced”’ level 
should not in general offer it first at the “ordinary” (or present S.C.) level. 

It has to be remembered that all the schools which will be involved in the 
change of examination in England enter substantial numbers of candidates 
for a wide range of subjects in the H.S.C. as well as the S.C. Examination. 
Many pupils will undoubtedly continue to take a full selection of the “ordinary” 
level papers before leaving school at the present S.C. stage, but most of the 
attention which is now being given to the examination concerns its use by 
those pupils who will follow a sixth form (present H.S.C.) course; many of 
these will be interested in obtaining scholarships and in securing exemption 
from university entrance requirements. For schools in England, the new 
university matriculation requirements will provide whatever external stimulus 
remains to the study in a non-specialist way of such fundamental subjects as 
English language, science and mathematics, and languages, and will give to 
the G.C.E. examination such coherence as it can possess. 
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Generally speaking, education in the oversea areas in which the Syndicate’s 
examinations are taken is less advanced than in England. In some areas the 
tage reached corresponds to that reached here early in the present century 
or at the end of the nineteenth century when private schools, many of them 
ill-equipped and poorly staffed, with virtually no Government control, were 
responsible for much of the post-primary education. In some Colonies there 
is a great demand for secondary education which cannot be met by the existing 
schools, combined with a growing need for civil servants, doctors, scientists 
and business executives with an all-round education. Except in one or two 
areas, few of the schools are yet in a position to undertake work above the 
S.C. level. 

In these circumstances the Syndicate believe that they ought to do their 
best to place at the disposal of the schools and the education authorities 
overseas a scheme of examinations which meet the needs of those proceeding 
to universities in the United Kingdom, and can also be used (a) to guide the 
secondary school curriculum in the directions most needed by the country 
concerned, (b) to establish standards from which sixth form and university 
college courses can be developed. The Syndicate believe that the compulsory 
English language requirement, which is to be removed in England, ought to 
be strengthened and perhaps widened overseas by the inclusion of an oral 
test, as has, in fact, been done with considerable success in Malaya. Similarly, 
some areas may find it advisable to place special importance on the study of 
a local language (as in India and Pakistan) or on the study of the system of 
local government, customs, trade and agriculture of the country. These things 
could be done by means of local requirements for the award of a School 
Certificate, but are alien to the plan of the G.C.E., which is essentially a 
“subject examination” without its own compulsions. There is a good deal of 
anxiety even in England over the probable effect of the G.C.E. on the now 
well-established sixth form courses and over the danger of premature specialisa- 


tion. It is difficult to see how advanced work can be developed and sustained 
in many of the oversea schools unless there is a satisfactory criterion for judging 
whether particular students are fitted for specialist studies in stated subjects. 
The School Certificate at present provides that criterion. 


University Entrance Requirements 

The arrangements which have been made with universities in the United 
Kingdom allow for the following system of equivalences for university entrance 
purposes: 

A Credit in a subject of the Oversea S.C. is accepted as equivalent to 

a Pass in the same subject at “ordinary level’ of the G.C.E. 

A Pass in a Subsidiary Subject of the Oversea H.S.C. is accepted as 
equivalent to a Pass in the same subject at ‘‘ordinary level” of the 
G.C.E. 

A Pass in a Principal Subject of the Oversea H.S.C. is accepted as 
equivalent to a Pass in the same subject at “advanced level” in 
the G.C.E. 

Further details are given in the appendix to this article. 

No important changes will be made in the Oversea S.C. Examination in 
1951, but the syllabuses in the subjects of the H.S.C. Examination have been 
modified in that year so as to be in line with those of the corresponding subjects 
at ‘‘advanced level’’ in the examination for the G.C.E. To facilitate the com- 
pletion of university exemptions, holders of School Certificates will be able to 
enter for one or more subjects of the Oversea H.S.C. examination one year 
after taking School Certificate. Full Higher School Certificates are normally 
obtainable only after two years’ work beyond School Certificate. The Syndicate 
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will be prepared to set special scholarship papers at the request of scholar- 
ship awarding bodies in the Colonies on the same plan as the papers which are 
to be set for State scholarship awards on the G.C.E. in England and Wales. 

The Oversea Junior Examination will not be held after 1950, except in a few 
areas where it will be retained for a time for certain schools at the request of 
the authorities. This examination is now regarded by the Syndicate as having 
served its purpose. Except in a few special cases, its continued use either leads 
to whole forms being presented for Junior and S.C. in successive years, or 
encourages boys and girls to leave school early. 


Restriction of the Examination to Schools 

The decision to restrict the Oversea S.C. Examination to schools has been 
taken only after careful consideration, and will be carried out with some 
flexibility. A limited number of private candidates is to be accepted in some 
areas, at least until other examinations are available for them, at the request 
of the authorities and to meet particular needs. But the Syndicate believe that 
the organisation of examinations for external students is a different problem 
from the organisation of examinations for schools. An examination designed 
for schools should be related as closely as possible to the normal school work, 
and should aim at drawing in the teacher as a partner in the organisation of 
the examination and in the assessment of the candidates. The efficient organi- 
sation of examinations for large numbers of individual private candidates 
presents certain special problems. The examination halls and numbers of 
externai supervisors required cannot easily be obtained for the long periods 
over which a school examination normally extends. Experience shows that it 
is necessary to pay attention to the identification of candidates to prevent 
impersonation and generally to devise rigid rules. All this produces an atmo- 
sphere which is inimical to the emergence of a good school examination, the 
keynote of which sheould be flexibility. It militates against securing the 
co-operation of the school staff, makes it impossible to take account of course- 
work, and presents problems in connection with practical examinations which 
are almost insuperable. 

As far as the Syndicate’s examinations in England are concerned, one of 
the most important agents for promoting the partnership between the examin- 
ing body and the schools referred to in the last paragraph has been the School 
Examinations Committee, two-thirds of whose members are representatives of 
schools taking the examinations and of Local Education Authorities. Such a 
partnership overseas can be worked out only on an area basis, and must include 
the local university colleges. The way is being prepared in many areas by 
the appointment of local committees for the Cambridge examinations; and, 
in the case of the Gordon Memorial College in the Sudan, and Makerere 
College in East Africa, the Syndicate are working out schemes of co-operation 
under which School Certificate marks are utilised in selecting entrants, while 
the university colleges are consulted about syllabuses and policy. This avoids 
the dissipation of energy which results when pupils in the same form are 
looking forward to different though parallel examinations. In West Africa, 
there is a proposal for the establishment of a West African School Examinations 
Council on which both the Cambridge Syndicate and London University will 
be represented. It is essential that the schools should be strongly represented 
on this Council. Such movements in the direction of local control will prepare 
the way for the time when examinations can be conducted entirely locally. 

The first condition which must be fulfilled before there can be any partner- 
ship is that the schools themselves should have a high standard and sense of 
responsibility. In order to encourage the development of good schools offering 
an all-round education and to discourage those which exist almost solely for 
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the purpose of getting their pupils through examinations, the Syndicate will 
issue two forms of School Certificate for ‘‘school candidates”; and only listed 
schools will be permitted to enter “school candidates”. Certificate A will be 
awarded to candidates who have been in attendance for three years at a school 
or schools approved by the Syndicate for the purpose. On this certificate the 
name of the school will be recorded. Certificate B will be awarded to successful 
candidates who have been in attendance at such schools for less than three 
years, and also to candidates from certain other schools which, although not 
approved for the award of Certificate A, are listed by the appropriate education 
authority as eligible to present school candidates for the examination. Schools 
will not be thus listed because of success in examinations only, but because of 
the status of the school as an institution endeavouring to provide an all-round 
balanced education. It is considered that the privilege of presenting school 
candidates should carry with it the obligation to decide which pupils shall take 
the examinations; the Syndicate will not be prepared to accept as private 
candidates pupils in attendance at schools which are listed as eligible to present 
school candidates, i.e. schools whose names will be shown in the pass lists. In 
areas where external or private candidates are accepted, such candidates will 
receive a special form of certificate. 

For exemption purposes in England each of these forms of certificate will 
carry the same weight, but it is expected that a certificate which has been 
obtained by a student while in attendance at a school providing a sound 
cultural background will for some purposes carry special weight. The use of 
the three types of certificate will emphasise the importance of the school course 
as well as the examination result. There will be restrictions on candidates for 
science, housecraft and handicraft, since only schools with adequate equip- 
ment and staffing will be permitted to present candidates for these subjects. 
The Syndicate hope to issue shortly lists of science apparatus for the guidance 
of schools. 


APPENDIX 


Tue general conditions (in and after 1951) for satisfying the matriculation 
requirements of universities in the United Kingdom by means of the Cambridge 
Oversea School Certificate and Higher School Certificate examinations are 
indicated below. These conditions correspond exactly to those applicable to 
holders of a General Certificate of Education. Candidates who intend to apply 
to enter any particular university should obtain a statement of the exact 
requirements of that university from the address shown. 


University of Cambridge. (The Registrary, The Old Schools, Cambridge.) 
Candidates must have reached the required standard in (i) Latin or Greek 
(or, for candidates who are natives of Asia or Africa and not of European 
descent, an approved classical Oriental or African language), (ii) an approved 
scientific or mathematical subject, (iii) English language, (iv) either (a) a 
second approved language and one other approved subject or (5) three other 
approved subjects. The required standard is pass with credit in a subject of 
the Oversea School Certificate examination or pass in a principal or subsidiary 
subject of the Oversea Higher School Certificate examination. Candidates are 
not required to obtain a full School Certificate or Higher School Certificate. 


University of Oxford. (The University Registry, Oxford.) 
Candidates must have passed with credit in the Oversea School Certificate 
or at prmcipal or subsidiary level in the Oversea Higher School Certificate in 
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© 
(i) English language, 
(ii) two approved languages, one of which must be Latin or Greek, 
(iii) two other approved subjects, of which one must be either a Mathe- 
matical or a science to subject and the other must not be related fo 
any other subject counting for requirement (ii) or (iii). 
Candidates are not required to obtain a full School Certificate or a full Higher 
School Certificate. 


University of London. (The Secretary, Matriculation and School Examinations 
Council, Senate House, London, W.C.1.) 

Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield and Birmingham. (Secretary, 
“Joint Matriculation Board, 315 Oxford Road, Mancliester, 13.) 

University of Nottingham. (The Registrar, Nottingham University.) 

University of Bristol. (The Registrar, Bristol University.) 

University of Reading. (The Registrar, Reading University.) 

University of Durham. (The Registrar, Durham University.) 

These universities have all adopted substantially the same requirements, 
which take two alternative forms (schemes (a) and (6), below). The requirements 
of the different universities as to “approved subjects” and “related subjects” 
differ somewhat and detailed information can only be obtained from the 
universities concerned. Candidates are not required to obtain a full School 
Certificate or a full Higher School Certificate. 

Scheme (a). Six subjects, which include 

(i) English language, 
(ii) a language other than English, 
(iii) etther mathematics or an approved science subject. 
At least two of these six subjects must be passed as principal subjects in the 
Oversea H.S.C. examination; the remainder may be passes with credit in the 
Oversea S.C. examination or passes at subsidiary standard in the Oversea 
H.S.C. examination. 
Scheme (b). Five subjects, which include 
(i) English language, 
(ii) a language other than English, 
(ili) either mathematics or an approved science subject. 
At least three of these five subjects must be passed on one and the same occasion 
in the Oversea H.S.C. examination. Of these three, one may be a subsidiary 
subject, the other two must be principal subjects. The three subjects must not 
all be from a group of related subjects. The remaining two subjects may be 
passes with credit in the Oversea S.C. examination. 


Scottish Universities. (The Secretary, Scottish Universities Entrance Board, 
Westerlea, Kennedy Gardens, St. Andrews, Scotland.) 
Schemes (a) and (6) are alternative. Candidates are not required to obtain 
a full School Certificate or Higher School Certificate, but (except for English 
language) the passes must have been obtained at not more than two examina- 
tions. 
Scheme (a). Six subjects, which include 
(i) English language, 
(ii) a language other than English, 
(iii) either mathematics or an approved science subject. 


At least two of these six subjects must be passed as principal subjects in the 


Oversea H.S.C. examination, of which one must be etther mathematics (or an 
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approved science subject) or an approved language; the remainder may be 
passes with credit in the Oversea School Certificate examination or passes at 
subsidiary standard in the Oversea H.S.C. examination. 
Scheme (b). Five subjects, which include 
(i) English language, 
(ii) a language other than English, 
(iii) etther mathematics or an approved science subject. 


At least three of these five subjects must be passed as principal subjects in the 
Oversea H.S.C. examination with certain restrictions similar to those men- 


tioned under scheme (a). 


AN EDUCATIONAL SURVEY MADE IN THE ZOMBA 
DISTRICT OF NYASALAND 


by Miss K. Gray, Education Officer, Nyasaland 


In 1948 the Director of Education determined to make a survey of African 
primary schools throughout Nyasaland with the object of obtaining information 
on which to base a detailed five-year plan of educational development. The 
survey was to be made through the existing district school committees, of which 
the district commissioner is chairman, and on which are represented the 
various missions controlling schools, the Native Authorities, educated African 
opinion, and the Government medical, agricultural and educational depart- 
ments. It was decided to begin with the Zomba administrative district. 

The Director of Education attended a meeting of the Zomba district school 
committee on February 4, 1949, explained the reasons for the survey, the 
information he hoped to obtain from it, and suggested the way in which it 
should be carried out. He was particularly anxious that the interest of the 
Africans should be roused and that they should be fully associated in the work 
of the survey. He expressed the hope that district school committees would 
eventually become local education authorities for their areas, and considered 
that, pending such development, the survey would enable them to become 
increasingly useful in an advisory capacity. The committee adopted the 
Director’s suggestions with enthusiasm, and proceeded to appoint survey teams 
to visit all schools receiving Government grants-in-aid. The teams consisted 
of the manager of the school, the Native Authority in whose area the school 
lay, one of his councillors, and the education officer, Southern Province, as 
secretary. It was agreed that wherever possible a third European and a third 
African should be added to this minimum team. Teams were to discover what 
provision of schools had been made in the area, how far the provision met the 
demand, to suggest where schools should be further developed and where any 
new schools should be placed, to report on the efficiency of the schools and 
teachers, suggesting any means by which their efficiency might be increased, 
to discover the reactions to recently imposed age-limits for admission to certain 
classes in school, and the existence of any demand for adult education. The 
education officer was asked to draw up a programme of school inspections. 

The incidence of school holidays, the convenience of twelve school managers 
and eight Native Authorities, the provision of transport for African members 
of the survey teams, and the relative accessibility of the schools—some are 
accessible only at the driest season of the year—were taken into consideration 
and a programme made which was adopted at a second meeting of the district 
school committee. The district commissioner notified the Native Authorities 
of the arrangements made, the missions generously offered hospitality and help 
with transport, the Native Authorities, teachers and school-children hoed roads 
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and repaired bridges, and the survey began on April 1st. Between that date 
and June 28th fifty-seven assisted schools, one Government school, and one 
unassisted mission school were visited by survey teams, and during the same 
period African school supervisors inspected and reported on 112 unassisted 
mission schools. 

The survey visits became a series of delightful ‘‘picnics with a purpose”’. 
Members of the teams set out early each morning with a packed lunch, meeting 
sometimes on the road, and sometimes at the school to be inspected. Most 
of the schools were reached by car, but visits to nine schools involved walks 
varying from one mile to eighteen miles, aud one, to a school on the island on 
Lake Shilwa, a pleasant hour in what must be one of the largest dug-out canoes 
in the world. Mission hospitality obviated the need for much camping, and 
teams camped on only six occasions, when the council chamber of one of the 
chiefs and native churches provided good shelter. All the fun of pioneering 
was experienced in following a string of carriers along bush paths, but apart 
from blistered heels, few of its discomforts. 

The work of school inspection was divided among members of the team, 
one European and one African working together. In this way each class and 
teacher received a fair amount of attention. At the end of the school session 
members met to discuss what they had seen and to exchange ideas over the 
picnic baskets. Notes were taken by the education officer, who later the same 
day incorporated them in the official “inspection report”. African members 
were always invited to speak first, as it was felt that more original contributions 
might be gained in this way. At first inexperience rendered them diffident, 
but they soon learned to express their opinions freely and made many useful 
contributions to the discussions. From them came suggestions about dress 
reform for girls—girls normally wear a cloth fastened only by rolling and 
tucking in under the left arm, and are quickly in difficulties if they join in drill 
or games—-the levelling of playing fields, and the nature and frequency of 
refresher courses for teachers. Perhaps they were most useful in helping to 
assess the personality of teachers, and from one of them came the pertinent 
query, ‘But can a refresher course change a man’s character?” 

In many places the arrival of the survey team evoked great interest among 
the people living in the vicinity of the school, and villagers flocked round the 
school, sometimes merely to watch proceedings, sometimes to complain of the 
distance of the nearest junior primary school and to ask whether their village 
school might not be developed into one. All such requests were carefully noted 
and received careful consideration when development was planned. There is 
little doubt that the presence of the Native Authority was largely responsible 
for the interest aroused, and the chiefs used the opportunity to urge both 
children and parents to make good use of the schools provided. One old Chief 
had apparently never been inside a school before, and took a childish delight 
in infant lessons. He sat in class throughout the session, chuckled with the 
children, restrained himself with obvious effort from calling out answers to 
questions and joining in the games, and at the end volunteered to speak to the 
children. He told them all the disadvantages a chief suffered from being 
illiterate, described the meetings from which he had to ‘‘carry away everything 
in his head’’, and urged the children to make the best of their opportunities 
in school, to attend regularly, and seek admission to a junior primary school 
when they had completed the village course. Another Chief, who studied the 
attendance registers for himself and was annoyed by what he learned, sum- 
moned a meeting of parents and scolded them in no uncertain fashion. At. 
one school where he found the children dirty his remarks to both teachers and 
children were much more forcible than anything either manager or education 
officer would have ventured to say. Rarely was it necessary for school manager 
or education officer to add anything to what the Native Authority said. 
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The survey revealed that with two exceptions all African schools in Zomba 
district were managed by six European missions and one African mission; 
these missions being the Montford Marist Mission, the Church of Scotland 
Mission, the Churches of Christ Mission, the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa, the South-East African Union Mission of Seventh Day Adventists, the 
Zambesi Mission, and the African Church of Christ Mission. Government 
maintained one African junior primary school at the Jeanes Training Centre, 
and there was one private school owned by an African. Of the fifty-eight schools 
in receipt of Government grants-in-aid, two were senior primary schools with 
classes to standard 6, twenty-one were junior primary schools with classes to 
standard 3, and thirty-five were assisted village schools offering only sub- 
standard classes. Four of the junior primary schools were in process of develop- 
ing into senior primary schools and four of the village schools had added 
standard 1. According to the last census returns there were approximately 
61,629 children of school age in the Zomba District, and of these 7,062 were 
enrolled in assisted schools and 6,799 in 115 unassisted schools. Unassisted 
schools with two exceptions offered substandard classes only. The distribution 
of schools was found to be affected by demand rather than by distribution 
of population, for some areas with comparatively large populations had 
few schools. Demand for more and better schools came from those areas 
already fairly well supplied with schools, and it was in such areas that 
overcrowding of schools was most prevalent. As the survey proceeded it 
became increasingly clear that, though in some places the substandards 
were overcrowded, the chief need of the district was for places in the 
standards of junior and senior primary schools or for more junior and senior 
primary schools. 

The fifty-nine schools visited by the survey teams were found to be on the 
whole efficient. Buildings in almost every case conformed to the requirements 
of rules made under the Education Ordinance, but some (and this was particu- 
larly true of older buildings), were overcrowded. School managers and African 
supervisors had undertaken the regular inspections required by law, school 
terms and hours of instruction with few exceptions were as laid down in the 
Ordinance, and school records apart from some attendance records were in 
good order. Equipment in most schools was satisfactory. In a few cases children 
who had broken their slates had failed to replace them; in a few cases children 
who had not paid school fees had been allowed to remain at school, but had 
not been supplied with school materials. Behaviour was everywhere good, and 
teachers and children showed a good standard of personal cleanliness. In view 
of the severe drought suffered in Nyasaland last year and the consequent 
failure of the harvest, survey teams were pleasantly surprised to find little 
evidence of famine in the appearance of the children, and no scabies. School 
gardens had everywhere suffered from the drought, and in many places from 
thieves, but on the whole they had been well-cultivated. Staffing obviously 
presented difficulties to school managers. Grants-in-aid of the salaries of 
certificated teachers may be claimed at the rate of one teacher for every twenty- 
five pupils in average attendance, but school managers had been unable to staff 
their schools to this standard. The number of children in average attendance 
per teacher was found to be 32-6, reduced to 25:7 by the employment of 
uncertificated teachers. Staffing in the senior classes of the senior primary 
schools was good, in junior classes and in junior primary schools reasonable; 
but at the substandard level, where children need a good deal of individual 
attention, there were 42°7 children in average attendance for each teacher. In 
thirty-four of the schools one teacher was responsible for teaching more than 
one class, two village schools were without a certificated teacher, and two 
junior primary schools had no English grade teacher. Reports from African 
supervisors showed that in unassisted schools there were thirty-five children in 
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average attendance for every teacher, and that while some teachers had as 
few as a dozen pupils others were responsible for a hundred! 

In unassisted schools pupils provide themselves with school materials, and 
reports showed some schools as well equipped as the assisted schools; others 
with very little equipment beyond a blackboard and a reading primer. That 
these schools contribute to the spread of literacy there is no doubt, and fifty-two 
of these schools had sent pupils forward to higher classes in the assisted schools. 

In all, 165 certificated teachers and 44 uncertificated teachers were ex- 
amined by survey teams, and a further 129 uncertificated teachers working 
in unassisted schools by African school supervisors. The qualifications of 
the certificated teachers range from higher grade certificates awarded after 
two years’ professional training to men with junior secondary school cer- 
tificates, to domestic grade certificates awarded to women who have com- 
pleted a two-year normal course after taking a Standard 1, 2 or 3 course. 
All teachers had been warned of the survey, and almost all were intent on 
satisfying survey teams of their efficiency. Lessons were undoubtedly prepared 
for the occasion and better taught than is usual. Teams judged the teachers 
not only by watching lessons, but by examining the work of their classes, and 
hearing reports from their school manager and supervisor. One teacher with 
a vernacular grade certificate impressed the team so favourably that he was 
recommended for an honorary English grade certificate, and one uncertificated 
teacher was teaching so well that he was recommended for an honorary 
vernacular grade certificate. Five other uncertificated teachers showed such 
promise that they were advised to take teacher-training courses. Of the certi- 
ficated teachers, teams considered 66 per cent to be efficient and thought that 
a further 30 per cent could be made efficient by attendance at refresher courses. 
Those recommended for refresher courses were usually older men or men who 
have returned to the profession after a period of work in other countries. 
Approximately 63-6 per cent of the uncertificated teachers employed in assisted 
schools were doing satisfactory work, and the African supervisors reported 
65 per cent of those employed in the unassisted schools as efficient. 

The least satisfactory feature of the schools was the distribution of pupils 
through the various classes. The great bulk of pupils were found in substandard 
classes and a mere 12-3 per cent had attained the standards. This may be 
explained partly by the fact that places in substandards are greatly in excess 
of those in standards, but chiefly by the excessive time spent by most children 
in the substandards. Though a two-year course is suggested, most children 
take from four to five years to complete it. Reasons for this slow progress 
appear to be overcrowding of substandard classes, teachers attempting to teach 
two classes at once, and unsatisfactory attendance at substandard level. 
Attendance is not, on the whole, irregular, but many children enrol as late as 
three months after the session has begun; others leave without completing the 
session. Where a village school is far-distant from a junior primary school, 
children lack the incentive to progress rapidly through the substandard classes. 

Age limits for admission to Substandard A and Standard 4 were fixed at 
g and 16 years respectively for the school year 1949. The survey showed that 
the imposition of these limits had been effective in reducing the average age 
of classes, but that the rule had not received whole-hearted support from the 
African teachers. In 24 of the 59 schools visited a few over-age children were 
found in Substandard A, and in two schools one or two over-age boys were 
found in Standard 4. In the majority of cases teachers had made no attempt 
to conceal the infringement of the rule, but in a few cases they had either 
under-estimated the age of pupils or had accepted obvious mis-statements 
from parents. Though age-limits were to be applied to boys only, the age of 
girls was perceptibly lower than it was four years ago. 

A demand for adult education is to be found chiefly in the township of 
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Zomba and comes from those who have already received some primary 
education. Though an evening school has been conducted successfully for two 
years in the township an attempt to organise one in the country failed. A desire 
to obtain church membership provides the incentive for many adults to learn 
to read at adult classes conducted by missions during the ordinary school 
holidays. Where teachers offered English lessons at these adult classes enrol- 
ment was particularly good. 

After all survey visits had been made and the reports on unassisted schools 
considered, the following recommendations were made. During the next five 
years the number of assisted schools should be raised from 58 to 85. Seven 
existing junior primary schools should be developed to become senior primary 
schools and one unassisted senior primary school should become assisted, so 
that the area may have in all 10 senior‘primary schools. Eight existing assisted 
village schools, together with 15 unassisted village schools and 2 new schools, 
should become junior primary schools, giving a total of 39 junior primary 
schools. Four village schools at present receiving assistance should be removed 
from the list, as they are not particularly well supported by the people, but 
13 other schools at present unassisted should become assisted village schools, 
giving a total of 36. ‘Two missions should be invited to open several unassisted 
schools in districts where there appears to be a demand. It was hoped that 
this programme of expansion would not only satisfy the demand for school 
places, but would stimulate a demand in hitherto backward areas. 

It was appreciated that staffing the new schools would be a major difficulty, 
and it was suggested that wide publicity should be given to the need for more 
teachers and the improved conditions obtaining in the profession, that mis- 
sionaries and officers of the education department should engage in active 
recruiting at the appropriate levels in the senior primary schools, that efforts 
should be made to prevent unnecessary resignations, that present postings 
should be reconsidered with a view to the more economical disposition of 
teachers, and that efforts should be made to shorten the time children spend in 
the substandards so that teachers may be released for more senior work. 

It was suggested that if children were to profit by the increased provision 
of junior primary schools, the substandard course should be reduced in all 
assisted schools to two years, the age-limits should be strictly observed and 
children of the prescribed age given priority for admission over younger 
children and failures seeking readmission, and that the syllabus should be 
revised in view of the fact that children are now entering school at a much 
younger age. To enable the children to complete the course in the suggested 
period it was advised that admissions with the exception of transfers should be 
restricted to the first three weeks of the session, that Native Authorities should 
have powers to fine parents who removed children from school before the end 
of the session cr allowed them to attend irregularly, and that an “Open Day” 
should be held towards the end of the school session, both to give children an 
incentive to remain to the end and to give parents an opportunity of seeing 
the work of the schools. 

Survey teams considered that certain teachers could be made more efficient 
by attending refresher courses. It was suggested that such courses should be 
of short duration, devoted to one subject, and that several should be conducted 
simultaneously, teachers attending the one which would be most helpful to 
them. Recommendations as to suitable refresher courses were made in respect 
of individual teachers. Survey teams also suggested that transfer of teachers, 
except on promotion to headships, should be reduced so that teachers might 
develop more sense of responsibility for a particular school. 

Survey teams also recommended that Government should pay grants-in-aid 
for the encouragement of athletics and games in senior primary schools, and 
for instructicn in domestic science in all junior and senior primary schools to 
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which girls are admitted. It was also considered that women teachers should 
be posted to as many junior and senior primary schools as possible, so as to 
encourage enrolment and attendance of girls. 


NEW EMPHASIS ON ENGLISH IN’ KENYA AFRICAN 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


by Viper Hatrieip, Education Officer, Kenya 


Tne decision to produce a new syllabus for African primary schools in Kenya 
revived the vexed question of what languages should be taught and at what 
point in the six-year course each should be introduced. 

The position, broadly, is that among an African population of about five 
million people there are over thirty languages. Some of these languages are 
much akin, but at least eight are quite different. Only two can claim to be 
the home language of over a million people. 

The lingua franca of the country is at present Swahili, and Government 
officials are required to learn it. It is the home language of a relatively small 
group living along the coast and accompanied the penetration of alien influence 
into the interior. 

The old primary school syllabus of 1934 provided for the teaching of 
Swahili as the second language from the beginning of the third year onwards. 
In most schools it became the medium of instruction in the higher standards 
and the language of examination at the end of the primary school course. 
English could be introduced as a third language in the fifth year, but was not 
regarded as essential. It was not necessary as a qualification for further 
academic education and was consequently frequently neglected. 

During the lifetime of the old syllabus, however, significant demands for 
change in the language set-up gathered strength, and when the language 
question had to be settled once again in 1947 opinion, strongly held, was 
divided into three main camps. 

One group demanded that far more emphasis be given to the vernaculars, 
even to the extent of their being the language of instruction throughout the 
first six years and the main language of final examination. In opposition were 
educators who considered the main emphasis should be on a lingua franca 
either Swahili or English. 

Another group thought English should replace Swahili as the second 
language. 

The third group was satisfied with the status quo (providing for Swahili as 
the second language with a little English at the end of the course to help 
anyone who might qualify for further education). 

I have set out below the main arguments of the different groups as I 
remember them. For ease of writing, I have put them in the present tense, 
and for the sake of clarity I have listed them. In the interests of brevity the 
various points are set down in a somewhat colourless way, lacking passion and 
illustrative detail. These defects were not, however, characteristic of the 
debate itself. 


The Case for More Emphasis on the Vernacular 

1. It is a main function of primary education to prepare the child for adult 
life. As most of the children, particularly the girls, do not go beyond the sixth 
year of education and are destined to spend most of their lives in a peasant 
environment, the few years of their formal education should be devoted to 
preparation for that life and as little time as possible should be wasted on 
second or third languages for which there is little occasion in the country 
villages. 
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2. The acquisition of a second language costs the child the equivalent of 
a year of general education which it can ill afford, especially in hygiene and 
agriculture. The small minority needing a second language for further educa- 
tion should get it in the further education schools and not in the primary 
schools at the expense of the majority. 

3. It is more economical of education time if a second language is acquired 
after a thorough grounding in the vernacular than if the two languages are 
developed side by side. 

4. The vernacular is the language of the hearth and of prayer, of folklore 
and of tribal culture. It should be protected from being swamped by an alien 
tongue. 

5. The chronic lack of proper text-books in the vernacular is not an 
argument against using the vernacular. It is an argument for the production 
of the books without delay. 

6. Some of the opposition to expansion of vernacular teaching may have 
roots in a reluctance on the part of educators to take the trouble to learn the 
native languages. 


The Case against More Emphasis on the Vernacular 

1. In many schools, especially in towns and on tribal borders, children 
are of mixed tribes, hence no vernacular suits them all and the chronic shortage 
of teachers makes it impossible to split the classes according to language. 

2. Some tribes are so short of teachers that it is necessary to draft to their 
schools teachers of another tribe who cannot speak the home language of 
the children. 

3. Existing vernacular literature is totally inadequate in nearly every case. 
For some tribes there are no books at all. 

4. The production of vernacular books is always a difficult and lengthy 
process. In most tribes Africans who are both willing and competent to write 
school and other books in the vernacular are not forthcoming, and the work 
devolves on a few Europeans, already overburdened by other duties and not 
always very competent to write the books. To these drawbacks must be added 
delays caused by proof-reading, the wranglings of orthography committees, 
shortage of special type, the need to guarantee a fair circulation, the transfer 
of authors, and the need to get official approval for text-books. At best it 
would be many years before even the better-stocked vernacular libraries could 
have an adequate range of books for a full primary school course of general 
education. 

5. Literacy in the vernacular is a dead end unless there is a considerable 
literature to which it leads. The case at present, except in Swahili, is that 
having learnt to read easily in the vernacular, the child finds on leaving school 
that he can read all the books ever written in his mother-tongue that he has 
not yet read in a matter of minutes, hours, or days, though, if he belongs to 
a very big tribe, there may also be a weekly news-sheet. 

6. The vocabularies of most vernaculars are too limited to express all the 
scientific concepts proper to a primary school course, for example in simple 
geometry. 

7. The cost of translating standard text-books into all the vernaculars would 
be prohibitive. 

8. The setting and marking of examination papers in numerous vernaculars 
would present grave problems, even if the standard of integrity were high. 

g. Inspectors could not be expected to cope satisfactorily with a variety 
of vernaculars. 

10. The progress of the people as a whole is already handicapped by the 
tendency of tribes to be mutually exclusive and eyen hostile to one another. 
The effect of stressing the numerous vernaculars at the expense of a common 
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tongue would be to strengthen this tendency, to create islands of political 
discord, even of serfdom. This runs counter to the pattern of world develop- 
ment, which has always involved the merging of small groups into larger, more 
effective ones. 

11. In the modern world of post offices, railways, lorries, telephones, and 
wireless, a common tongue is essential even at primary school level. 


The Case for Concentrating on Swahili 

1. Swahili is already the lingua franca of the country. It is said to be the 
seventh most widely spoken language in the world. It is the lingua franca of 
Tanganyika. It has spread into neighbouring territories. 

2. There is a good weekly newspaper in Swahili, and frequent broadcasts. 

3. Many Europeans have learnt good Swahili so that the translation of 
examinations papers, books, and broadcasts into Swahili offers far fewer 
difficulties than in the case of any other vernacular. There is a fairly good 
library. 

4. Every educated Kenya African can speak Swahili, and every trained 
teacher can use it as a medium of instruction. 

5. The language is extremely regular in its grammar, hence easy to learn, 
especially by tribes whose language has a similar structure. 

6. The content of the primary school syllabus will be more thoroughly 
learnt if Swahili is the medium of instruction rather than English. 


The Case against Swahili 

1. The language is not a key to the knowledge of the world. The range 
of Swahili books, though much superior to that of other Kenya vernaculars, 
is nevertheless very limited. All the books ever written could probably be 
read in a matter of months. An extension of the range of books in the library to 
important proportions is unlikely, through lack of translators and demand alike. 

2. The vocabulary is ill-suited to the translation of scientific matter. 

3. There is growing opposition to it among Africans, who consider English 
more useful. In some quarters it is stigmatised as the “‘language of the slaver’’, 
a reference to the slave trade of the past. Some Africans hold that the amount 
of Swahili needed for general purposes can be picked up out of school hours, 
and point to the numerous labourers who can get along in Swahili though 
they have never been to school. 

4. The language is such a poor tool compared with English that it is 
unfortunate that it should ever have become the lingua franca, and the sooner 
it is replaced by English the better. 


The Case for English 

1. A main purpose of education is to enable the child to learn more, as 
easily as possible, without further formal education. There is no better tool 
for this than English. More educated people read and speak English than any 
other language. Its library is unlimited, its use world-wide. 

2. It is the language of Government departments and of the legislature. 

3. A knowledge of English is a great advantage in the competition for the 
more important and lucrative occupations, whether technical or otherwise. 

4. Excellent systems for teaching the essential core of English in African 
schools have been devised. 

5. Enough English can be taught in the primary school for the ambitious 
child to learn more on his own. 

6. As English is bound in time to become the lingua franca of the country, 
it should be learnt now even by children whose future lives will be spent in 


village communities. 
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7. English is essential for higher education. 

8. The earlier English is taught, the sooner will come an improvement in 
the standard of English at the teacher training schools, and consequently the 
sooner the standard of English in the schools will improve. The present low 
standard of English among African teachers is due to their having started 
learning English too late. 

g. The thesis that a second language is best learnt after a thorough ground- 
ing in the vernacular has been obtained, is contradicted. The younger the 
child is, the better, and the greater the ultimate facility in the language. 

10. It is not a wild experiment to start English in the third year of African 
school life. It is done elsewhere and works very well, e.g. in Nyasaland. 

11. It is easy to expand the growing library of books written in simple 
English for people with a limited knowledge of the language. 


The Case against English in the Primary Schools 

1. The majority of teachers at present cannot use English as a medium of 
instruction, and are certainly not fit to teach it as a language. Many teachers 
cannot speak English at all. 

2. Children from schools fortunate enough to possess a teacher of English 
would have an unfair advantage in the secondary schools over children from 
primary schools lacking such a teacher. 

3. The shortage of teachers able to teach English is so great that to permit 
its being taught wherever a teacher is available will lead to a black market 
in English specialists. 

4. To open the door to English at this stage will lead to habitual speaking 
of a debased form of English which will be extremely hard to eradicate in 
later years. 

5. There is danger in teaching English to people whose general standard 
of education is very low. English for primitive people can be compared to the 
apple in the Garden of Eden, which brought knowledge at the price of suffering. 

It is impossible for an African with a limited background to put the matter 
appearing in the English press into proper perspective: more harm than good 
would be likely to come of his being able to read it, especially as his reading 
would be uncertain. 


The Comprehensive View 

Here are some extracts from the report of a sub-committee appointed by 
the Advisory Council on African Education to consider the teaching of 
languages in schools. 

1. We believe that the main aim of the schools in the early years should 
be to give children power over language as an instrument of thought and 
expression. . . . We believe that this cannot be properly carried out unless the 
language of the school is the language of the home. 

2. We believe that English both can and ought to replace Swahili as the 
lingua franca. Nothing else will satisfy the African’s needs and aspirations, or 
meet the general demands of the situation in the country as a whole. The 
change cannot be achieved in a short time or without great cost, but it is 
important that the end be borne steadily in mind so that any artificial stimulus 
to Swahili may be avoided. 

3. Though we believe that the ultimate future lies with the vernacular and 
English, we are clear that as a medium of communication and instruction 
Swahili has for some years yet an important part to play. Its function, however, 
is that of a tool which will gradually be replaced by a better instrument. Any 
attempt to improve its status or prolong its life would, therefore, we consider, 
bea mistake. Our proposals are for the reduction of the time given to it and 
for the simplification of requirements. 
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4. It is clear that some areas will be ripe for a quicker growth in the use 
of English than others. To try to make the change-over uniform will mean 
either unduly retarding it or dangerously hastening it. Means must be found 
to enable the separate districts, and possibly even individual schools, to develop 
at the speed that is appropriate to them. 

(In paragraph 27 of the report the possibility of starting English in the 
third year is envisaged, subject to certain favourable conditions.) 


Action Taken in the New Syllabus 

It was decided to frame the new syllabus as closely as possible in accordance 
with these views of the Advisory Council’s committee. It was obvious that 
no fixed allocation of time could be devised which would suit present conditions 
—still less the transition period ahead. Accordingly, some dozen or so different 
allocations of time were set down in the syllabus. Each was framed to suit 
a particular set of circumstances, and one in particular, providing for a 
vernacular and for the introduction of English as the only other language at 
the beginning of the third year, was earmarked as the allocation of time of 
the future, to which the others were stepping-stones. Supervisors of schools 
were invited to select an allocation of time which suited present conditions 
best, and to change over to more advanced allocations as circumstances per- 
mitted. The various allocations were uniform in the amount of time proposed 
for subjects other than languages, such as Arithmetic, Nature Study, Hygiene, 
and Physical Training. 

The new syllabus is now in effect. By opening the way for English to 
become the common tongue of the schools it may prove to be one of the most 
important milestones in Kenya’s educational development. 


VACATION COURSE IN BRITISH HONDURAS 
by E. P. YorxKE, School Supervisor, British Honduras 


Aims 

For some time now it has been felt that the syllabus of work for Indian* 
schools, which is the same as that for the other schools of the Colony, is not 
sufficiently related to the life and custom of the Indian people, and that this 
fact is partly, at least, responsible for the lack of interest on the part of the 
adult population, and the comparatively poor standard of work among the 
children. The course—‘‘conference” might be a better word—was an attempt 
to get a clear picture of the present position, to decide what had to be done 
to improve matters, and to find how best to go about it. The opportunity was 
taken to demonstraie and discuss a number of general points of teaching 
method, but this was subsidiary. 


Organisation 

The course was held from May 30 to June 10, 1949, at Xaibe, a small 
Indian village near the Mexican frontier. It was felt that such a meeting-place, 
if less central than the capital, would both provide a more appropriate atmo- 
sphere and give opportunity for illustrations and, if necessary, for on-the-spot 
investigations on points raised. 

Twenty-two teachers attended; they were accommodated in four un- 
occupied huts in the village, an arrangement from which grew four active 
discussion groups. The course took up the last two weeks of the elementary 
schools summer holidays, but the children of the local school were available 

* “Indian” in this article means Amerindian.—Ed. 
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for demonstration lessons and tests. Replies to a questionnaire, which had been 
issued some months previously, provided much valuable information and 
formed a useful starting-point for much of the discussion. The subjects dealt 
with were Arithmetic, English, Geography, Music, Games and Community 
Development. Four teachers of the group gave demonstration lessons. 

A small library, comprising technical books, books of general interest, 
children’s literature and pictures, collected from various sources, was put at 
the disposal of the teachers, and was well used. 

At 9.15 a.m., on Tuesday the 31st, a semi-formal opening was given to the 
course by the Inspector of Schools. Visitors to this opening were the Very Rev. 
J. Knopp, S.J.; Rev. M. O’Connor, S.J.; and Rev. E. Coady, S.J. They were 
invited to address the group briefly, and all emphasised the importance of the 
work among the Indians, and the need for studying their way of life and 
introducing changes gradually. 


The Maya Indians 

There are three distinct groups of settlement in the Colony: (a) settlements 
of the Northern District, (6) those of the Western or Cayo District, and (c) those 
of the Southern or Toledo District. The Toledo Indians are the purest in 
blood and most reserved in temperament. Very few of their villages are easy 
of access all the year round, and many in the south are difficult to reach even 
in the dry season. 

The Indians came into the Colony in several “‘waves’’, and are of more 
than one stock, and consequently there are language differences. Furthermore, 
in those villages which are in close contact with Western culture, the language 
has suffered by the introduction of Spanish words. 

There are 10,030 Indians in the Colony (1946 census), with a school 
enrolment in 1948 of 1,571. They are honest, independent, reserved, and 
suspicious of new-comers and new ideas, but apperceptive of sympathy and 
interest. One of their weaknesses is their indifference to the need for sanitation, 
which, it is believed, renders the mortality rate among them relatively high. 

The Indian is very nearly self-sufficient. He constructs his own adobe 
house with thatched roof and beaten earth floor, fells trees and saws them into 
lumber to make his furniture, grows most of the food he eats, and in a few 
cases even weaves some of his clothing material. 

The majority of the Maya occupy Crown or private land on payment of 
an occupancy fee. On these lands the milpa system of cultivation is carried 
on. Under this system the land is felled and burnt, and then used with a 
minimum of tillage until it ceases to yield profitably, which may be after about 
three years. It is then deserted while cultivation is shifted to another plot. 
These milpas of corn (maize) are their chief source of food. 

Their customary social occasions are mainly religious feasts and fertility 
rites. 

To assist the District Commissioner, in whom the administration of the 
district is vested, the Indian villages of Toledo and Cayo have each an Alcalde, 
who in turn has a subordinate staff of a second Alcalde and one or more 
“policemen” (unpaid villagers, not to be confused with the regular constabu- 
lary). Alcaldes are appointed by the Governor and are responsible for the 
maintenance of order in their villages. They try petty cases, and are allowed 
to inflict fines up to 15 dollars. They also collect occupancy fees on a com- 
mission basis. 

The period of compulsory education is from 5 to 14 years of age, but after 
the age of 12 it is difficult to get further attendance. One reason is the custom 
of early marriage, and another is the fact that the women and children must 
do a great part of the work on the milpas. 
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The Curriculum 

Languages (Maya and Spanish). Evidences disclosed that, in many villages 
in the north, the use of Maya is declining in favour of Spanish. In one village 
—Sarteneja—the younger people do not consider themselves Indians, and 
Maya is spoken only by a few of the older people. After protracted discussion, 
it was decided that Maya should be used where necessary, in the lowest classes, 
to explain English. 

The attraction of Spanish lies in its universality, and the advisability of 
teaching this language in Indian schools was thoroughly explored. A wealth 
of reasons was produced in its favour, while the danger of political complica- 
tions arising from our proximity to the Spanish republics of Guatemala and 
Mexico was carefully weighed. It was felt, however, that Spanish should be 
taught in the upper division of the schools, and teachers expressed their 
willingness to study the grammar of the language if a good text-book were 
provided by the education department. 

English. At present, the teaching of English in the lowest classes of the school 
follows the indirect method in which Maya and Spanish are freely used to 
explain English words and to revise English stories. It was found that our 
short, moral English tales, like those found in Aesop’s Fables, are enjoyed by 
Maya children. 

Several other aspects of English were reviewed; in the case of reading, the 
Cathedral Basic Readers, which are prescribed by the Roman Catholic Mission, 
by whom these schools are managed, are in general use. Children seem to 
like the brightly coloured pictures in this series, but prefer the matter of the 
Caribbean Readers. The latter are often used as supplementary readers. 

Arithmetic. Discussions on the syllabus took place in groups, and suggestions 
were made for a new syllabus based on the pre-school-age experiences of 
number, and the social situations in which a knowledge of number is required 
by the Indians. 

In the field of teaching method, Schonell’s Diagnosis of Indwidual Difficulties 
in Arithmetic formed the basis of a discussion on diagnostic tests. Their purpose 
and use were discussed, and methods of remedial treatment were considered. 
Stages in the teaching of number were demonstrated in lessons by two teachers 
of the group, and the procedure of these lessons was discussed. 

Geography. It was recognised that the immediate environment should be the 
starting-point in the teaching of geography. Abundant use of objects, pictorial 
illustrations, and educational tours was advised. Such physical factors as the 
sun, moon, and stars, darkness, light, weather, because they impinge upon 
their work, customs and superstitions, are of great interest to the Indians. 

During the course, teachers were taught how to draw a plan of the village 
or a section of the village by a very simple method of triangulation. They 
were urged to use this as an approach to map study after preliminary plans of 
table, desk, room, etc., were executed. 

Hygiene. A new approach to this problem—the method of practice and 
example—was suggested. Basins, towels, and a first-aid kit were suggested as 
part of the equipment of every school. The suggestion of first aid was specially 
acceptable because it was comparable to the local diligencia or the practice 
of concocting local remedies. The school premises and the teacher’s house 
should be an example to the rest of the village. It was felt that a great asset to 
the advancement of health in Indian villages would be fuller co-operation 
from the sanitary inspector and rural health nurse, by more frequent and 
longer visits to the villages, and visits to the homes. 

Music and Singing. The use of the tuning-fork was practised, and six new 
songs were taught. Demonstration lessons on appreciation and the teaching 
of a new song were given. Better use of local material was advised. This was 
available in the form of native songs, dances, and instruments. It was found 
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that the Indians make for themselves instruments comparable to the violin, 
viola, guitar, harp, and. flute. 

Games. Indian children need to be taught how to play, and so six new games 
were introduced. These were thoroughly enjoyed by the children of the local 
school. Besides these, football was a favourite among them, and some villagers 
played cricket very well. 

Religious Instruction. Two periods of the first week were given to religious 
knowledge. This was taken by the Rev. G. Sontag, S.J., and was greatly 
appreciated by the group. The celebration of the Mass was frequently enjoyed, 
and members of the course were pleased at being able to sing the High Mass 
on Sunday, June 5th. 


More Meaning ful Work for the Higher Age Groups (12-16) 

The custom of early marriage among the Indians makes it very difficult 
to keep the children in school after the age of twelve. To offset this, it was felt 
that the work at this stage must be more utilitarian; in which case a plan for 
the teaching of local crafts is a pressing need. Names were submitted of people 
in various villages who might be persuaded to give part-time instruction in 
basketry, pottery, weaving, spinning, the making of rope, hammocks, moccasins 
and saddles. Besides these, agriculture and animal husbandry should be taught 
to the boys at a scientific level, and domestic science and home-making should 
figure prominently for the girls. 

An appropriate form of secondary education is also necessary for the 
training of village leaders, and in this connection, it was recommended that 
a rural high school for Indians should be set up to teach agriculture, animal 
husbandry, carpentry, and other crafts. This should be a boarding-school in 
which the boys would live for three years in a condition approximating as 
closely as possible to life in the best Indian village. Students for this institution 
would be carefully selected from villages all over the Colony. 


Community Development 

The discussion on the teaching of hygiene, and the realisation of the need 
for the provision of a more suitable curriculum for children over twelve, led to 
the consideration of the role of adult education in Indian communities. It 
was agreed that the efforts of teachers should be directed, not merely to filling 
the gaps in the formal education of the adults, but also towards the much 
broader aim of community development through the encouragement of initia- 
tive and the training of leaders in the several communities. Reference was 
made to community development campaigns in Mexico, Jamaica, and West 
Africa. 

It transpired that already some of the teachers were doing work along 
these lines. One teacher conducts an evening class for adults; another one 
conducts discussions on problems of interest to the community; a credit union 
has been organised by another teacher, chiefly with the object of teaching the 
principles of co-operation. 

Further progress will depend very largely upon the help afforded the 
teachers by the Government. Close co-operation between the departments 
concerned is a necessity. It also transpired in the course of the discussion that 
the importance of the teachers in Indian villages, as interpreters of Western 
culture, is not sufficiently realised. Examples were given of the failure of 
Government-sponsored programmes, as a result of neglect by the officers 
concerned to make their approach to the people through the teacher. 


Visits 
a) Corozal. A visit to the Government offices, power plant, and fire 
station of Corozal was made on the afternoon of Tuesday, June 7th. The 
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district commissioner personally conducted this tour, while an explanation 
of the work done in each department was given by the person in charge. 

(6) Chetumal, Mexico. On Thursday, June gth, the party visited Chetumal 
and was received and entertained by the director of education and the inspector 
of schools. Two primary schools and one secondary school were visited. In a 
discussion on this visit on the following morning, the main points noted were 
the copious use of pictures, charts and diagrams, the publicity given to the 
efforts of the children, the types of project that were run and the handwork 
that was done, and the magnificence of the school buildings. 


Entertainment 

On Wednesday, June 8th, at 8 p.m., the entertainment committee gave 
a well-received programme of songs, recitations, and sketches, at which the 
district commissioner was present. 


Conclusion 

The teachers appeared to agree that the course was successful aad profitable; 
they live in almost complete isolation most of the year, among a people who 
are barely literate, and whose interests and way of life are very different from 
theirs, and they appreciated the opportunity of living together and discussing 
their problems and aspirations in a congenial company. There was a cheerful 
spirit throughout the course; discussion was always lively, and the way in 
which their brief leisure was spent was shown by the many recommendations 
and questions that were returned after each recess. 

The education of 10,000 people with a distinctive culture was recognised 
as a serious matter. There are many improvements which the teachers them- 
selves can immediately effect. But there are others—the more important ones 
—in which Government must take the initiative by providing facilities and 
guidance, and it is hoped that over a period of time this will be possible. 
Moreover, very little serious attempt at a proper education of the Indian is 
possible without co-operation on the highest level between the agricultural, 
medical, and social welfare departments, and the department of education. 


THE MYSORE SEMINAR 


by L. McD. Rosison, C.B.E. 


[Mr. Robison, formerly Director of Education in Ceylon, and now Assistant Educational 
Adviser to the Secretary of State, was one of the two British delegates to the Seminar.] 


A UNESCO Seminar on Rural Adult Education was held at Brindavan Gar- 
dens, Mysore, during November and the first few days of December 1949. To 
it came delegates from Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, Ceylon, China, Egypt, 
India, Iran, Iraq, the Federation of Malaya, Nepal, the Netherlands East 
Indies, the Philippines, the Republic of Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, Singapore, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom, and the United States of America. Repre- 
sentatives from Indo-China arrived too late to take part in group discussions. 
In addition to the delegates, there were observers from the provinces and states 
of India. The delegates and observers were, with very few exceptions, men 
and women actively engaged in rural adult education, so that all the delibera- 

tions of the Seminar were based on practical experience. 

The purpose of the Seminar is thus described in its report: 
“The original title of the Seminar was ‘Adult Education for Rural 
Areas’. It was deemed desirable to convey a more dynamic orientation,* 
* Oh dear, oh dear!—Ed, 
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and on that basis the subject of discussion was changed to ‘Rural Adult 

Education for Community Action’. It was considered advisable for the 

Seminar to seek ways, methods, techniques, and procedures by means of 

which individuals might develop a clear understanding of their nature, 

their history, their lives, their ways of work, their government, and the 
larger world of which they are a part. This understanding had to be 
supplemented by the desires of individuals to use their own aptitudes and 
abilities in the search for solution to problems of health, education, co- 
operation, family and social life, politics and government. A community 
can and should be continuously employed for itself and for the satisfaction 
and pride of its members. Thus it was decided to cover the main areas of 
adult education under the following four major headings which embody the 
fundamental tenets supporting the theme of the Seminar: 
I. Literacy and Adult Education. 

II. Health and Home Life Problems of Rural Areas. 

III. Economic Aspects of Rural Adult Education. 

IV. Social and Citizenship Aspects of Rural Adult Education.” 

Rather a big undertaking, you will say, for a Seminar lasting for five weeks 
only, especially as the delegates and observers had been invited with very little 
warning of what was expected of them. It was, however, the size of the under- 
taking and the absence of preliminary planning which paradoxically led to 
the success of the Seminar in showing how future seminars should be organised. 
I will return to that point later. 

All those taking part were housed in the Krishnarajasagar Hotel, or in tents 
pitched in the hotel grounds. Only a few yards separated the bedrooms from 
the dining-room, the Seminar hall, and the meeting-place of the different 
groups. Personal contacts were easy, and in spite of our being herded together 
the greatest harmony prevailed, since everyone was determined to obtain all 
the benefit possible from the Seminar. There is no space here for full reports 
of the groups; they will be published later by UNESCO. In making a brief 
summary of the activities of the groups I am treading on dangerous ground, 
as the committee which set out to draft a general report of the Seminar 
attempted to do so in much greater space than I have here. The result was 
violent disagreement by the different groups, who protested that the summaries 
did not present the whole picture, that certain statements removed from their 
original context were nonsensical, that any attempt to telescope argument led 
to absurdities, and so on and so forth. Ultimately it was decided to drop the 
idea of presenting summaries of reports altogether, and I am conscious that 
my very condensed attempts are open to the same criticisms. 


Group Reports 

Group IV set out to discover how men and women living in rural com- 
munities were to be trained in citizenship. They first studied the sociological 
background of rural community life in different parts of the world—they did 
not confine their studies to Asia. They analysed the elements in village com- 
munities and noted social conditions, the position of the individual and the 
family in the social group, the status of women, contact with the outside world. 

In discussing how to foster a sense of co-operative community life, the 
group decided that the contents of the curriculum in rural education should 
include not only items of information to be imparted, but also activities and 
forms of expression in which adults should take part so as to give life and 
reality to what they had learned. The report of the group gives a number of 
instances of projects and activities which could be carried on in villages, e.g. 
activity as individuals, group activities, organised community activities, and 
activities through the media of mass communications. The group also discussed 
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the cultural value of such occasions as fairs, festivals and celebrations, 
pilgrimages. 

The two great obstacles to rural education are lack of money and insufficient 
or inappropriate adult literature. Proper facilities for the right training of the 
requisite personnel are also absent. Among their conclusions was the state- 
ment that without ‘‘adequate motivation there could be no genuine adult 
education’’.* ‘ 

Group II tried to present a picture of local conditions of health and home 
life in the different countries of southern Asia. Their examination of the types 
of homes in different Asian countries disclosed overcrowding, with resulting 
unhygienic conditions and malnutrition. They considered that health services 
were too much restricted to urban areas and not enough attention was being 
paid to rural health services. The greater part of the group’s report was 
concerned with education relating,to home life and health, especially the 
training of rural adult education workers, who should aid and guide but should 
not control or dictate. The group considered that health work was hampered 
by the low wages paid to trained personnel and the inadequacy of accommoda- 
tion offered to health workers in villages. The minimum health personnel 
suggested by the group was one midwife for every 5,000 people, one health 
centre with four trained staff for every 10,000 people, and one health unit 
composed of several health centres to meet the needs of a population of 30,000 
people. The group recommended that all Governments should set up councils 
to spread social education, and for this purpose the departments of education, 
labour and social welfare, agriculture and food, health, and rural development 
should help to plan local seminars. The group joined other groups in recom- 
mending that Government help should be given to official and non-official 
agencies to build new villages in order to demonstrate the advantages of good 
planning, good service and hygienic, inexpensive house construction, together 
with the provision of common grazing ground, playing space for adults and 
children, and school and community centres. Throughout their report the 
group emphasised the importance of women in any scheme of rural betterment. 
They insisted that woman’s position must be improved so that she may become 
the centre of all efforts for educating the family in healthier ways of living. 

Group III surveyed existing agricultural conditions and discussed the most 
urgent reforms that were necessary in connection with land, livestock, seeds 
and plants, housing, equipment, credit and finance associated with co-opera- 
tive societies, marketing, and the use of leisure and income. Some of the 
topics discussed were the dangers of soil erosion, the wasteful use of manure 
as fuel, the possibility of inducing people who object to eating anything which 
has had life to use unfertilised eggs, building model houses to serve as a stimulus 
to better living conditions, and encouraging local tool-making instead of 
importing foreign tools. 

A survey of rural and cottage industries which would create a balanced 
economic structure formed an important section of the group report. Basic 
education in India has been organised on the principle of self-sufficiency of 
rural communities, and to secure this self-sufficiency we should examine the 
rural community’s primary needs. In time, as the community’s surplus pro- 
ducts were marketed elsewhere, its economic level would be raised. The group 
recommended that Governments should give more help in developing cottage 
industries, which could help so many millions living in rural areas. The report 
contains a list (which does not pretend to be exhaustive) of forty-five cottage 
industries, and it was considered that UNESCO could perform a very useful 
service by collecting and passing on to member-governments all available 
information about cottage industries. 


* Which we take to mean that you can take a horse to the water, but you can’t make him 
drink.— Ed. 
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An important part of the report deals with activities styled ‘extension 
teaching methods”’ in various Indian centres, such as Martandam, Vishwabha- 
rati, and Sivagram. Members of the Seminar had an opportunity of observing 
these methods at Vidyapeeth, which was close to Mysore City. From the study 
of these types of centres and their extension work the group were able to 
include the details of no less than twenty-nine methods of imparting instruction 
in rural adult education. The report ends with a list of twenty-one basic 
principles underlying this form of education, based upon actual practice. 
Two of these may be quoted: 


“The improvements demonstrated must be within the understanding 
and financial means of the people so as to permit of being easily adopted 
or adapted by them”; 

and 

“Simplicity and identification with the needs of the rural peoples 
themselves should characterise both the nature and the means of instruction 
and also those who give it.” 


Group I concentrated on the problem of illiteracy and its eradication, but its 
members emphasised that literacy teaching was only a part of adult education 
and without the stimulus which adult education provided there was a danger 
that adults, who had become merely literate, might relapse into illiteracy. 

The group had the opportunity of hearing and of examining different 
methods of literacy teaching, and decided that as each method had its particular 
merits no one method could be recommended as being better than any other. 
Each country was therefore advised to evolve its own method or methods of 
teaching illiterate adults, but the group agreed that the teaching of literacy 
must be undertaken by instructors who had been specially trained for the 
purpose. Not even the urgency of the problem should tempt Governments to 
allow untrained instructors to attempt the task. It was considered that in- 
structors should be people who could command the confidence and respect 
of the villagers and throughout all the discussions on literacy teaching and 
rural adult education, the failures, with rare exceptions, of instructors who 
were strangers to the villagers were stressed. 

Delegates and observers who were actively engaged in literacy work agreed 
that, although training adults to write was difficult, it was comparatively easy 
to teach them to read, provided that the instructor observed the fundamental 
principle of accepting what the adult wished to learn and did not attempt in 
any way to force on the class fis ideas of what they should learn. The difficulty 
was to prevent the newly literate from relapsing into illiteracy. This danger 
could be avoided only if large quantities of follow-up material were available 
to encourage the newly literate to acquire the habit of reading. The group 
considered in detail the preparation of basic supplementary and general reading 
materials, which should be related to the life and problems of the adult literates, 
their motives, interests, and abilities. It recommended that text-books should 
be attractively produced and of a convenient size so that they could be easily 
carried about, and should be written in simple, clear and precise language. 
The group advised an author to be certain in his mind for which kind of reader 
his book was intended, and to define the precise purpose for which he had 
written it. Newspapers, wall-papers, and periodicals played their parts in 
developing by stages the newly literate into a newspaper reader with a critical 
mind. 

The group discussed the question whether it would not be better, if there 
were only limited funds which could be devoted to education, for this money 
to be concentrated on compulsory primary education instead of a portion being 
set aside for adult education. It was agreed that primary and adult education 
must be complementary; for primary education was no safeguard against its 
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products becoming illiterate, but a literate adult community would help to 
prevent adolescents from relapsing into illiteracy. On the other hand, the work 
of adult literacy training would never be finished until there was compulsory 
universal primary education, for more and more illiterates would be growing 
up whilst adult illiteracy was being removed. The process would be like filling 
a water-pot at the top while it was leaking at the bottom. 

As I hinted earlier in this article, the Seminar has been of value in showing 
how future seminars should be organised. The following recommendations by 
different groups will be of interest to those who may be organising seminars. 


Preparation for Seminars 

1. Precise details of what information members will be expected to supply 

must be given well in advance of the seminar. For example: 

(a) When statistical information is needed the exact headings under which 
this information has to be grouped and the bases on which data have 
to be collected and computed must be in the hands of members well 
in advance of the seminar. 

The detailed schemes of work of the different groups into which the 
seminar will be divided must be sent to the participant countries in 
good time, so that the delegates can equip themselves with all necessary 
material for their work. If this is done it should be possible to reduce 
the period of the seminar to three or four weeks. 

The authorities should indicate to participant countries what library 
facilities will be available and whether these facilities adequately cover 
the topics to be discussed at the seminar. If not, an indication should 
be given what extra material ought to be brought by the delegates. 

2. The place of the seminar should be such as to enable the delegates to 

meet people who are unconnected with the seminar. The accommodation 
should be adequate to enable delegates to work and study privately. 

This recommendation was a criticism of the isolation of Hotel Krishnara- 

jasagar and its inadequate accommodation for all those attending the Seminar. 


Conduct of Seminars 

1. Delegates and observers should attend throughout the Seminar, and no 
observer should be permitted to join a group unless he is sure that he can 
remain from the beginning to the end of the group’s deliberations. 

2. Visitors should not be allowed to be present at group meetings, without 
the consent of the director of the seminar and the chairman of the group 
concerned; and this consent should be given very seldom. 

3. The seminar should not have too wide an aim and attempt to cover too 
much ground. If both aim and content are restricted it should be possible for 
members to take some part in the deliberations of all groups. 

4. Group meetings should be restricted to one session a day so that members 
can do research, study, and discuss problems with members of other groups. 

5. The bulletin should contain a synopsis of the work to be done in each 
group for the day, so that members of other groups who may be interested in 
the topic under consideration that day could attend. 

6. The decisions reached at previous seminars, in so far as such decisions 
may be connected with the work of new seminars, should be made available 
to members well in advance of the seminar. 


General Impressions 

One thing that stands out in my mind when I look back on the Seminar 
is that these Asian delegates and observers representing millions of people have 
faith in UNESCO. Whatever our own views about its merits or demerits, we 
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have to accept UNESCO as a growing world force in which many are 
putting their trust. Those who are in a position to do so must see that the 
organisation of UNESCO justifies this trust and is able to provide the help for 
which it is asked. 

These recommendations made by the different groups illustrate this trust 
in the power of UNESCO. 

1. UNESCO should assist in the production of adult education literature 
and visual aids specially suited for Asian conditions in the form of booklets, 
folders, charts, pictures, and diagrams which may serve as models of what such 
material should be. 

2. UNESCO should help in drawing up specimen programmes for the 
co-ordinated and intensive use of the different types of mass media in the 
presentation of themes pertaining to adult and fundamental education. 

3. UNESCO should stimulate, in all feasible ways, the organisation and 
development of community centres which may serve as the focal point for 
revitalising community life in rural areas. 

One of the groups wished to see a greater and simpler flow of material to 
and from UNESCO, i.e. between it and adult education workers actually in 
the field. 

This material would consist of: 


(a) Knowledge of new_experiments on adult education in other parts of 
the world. 
Further knowledge of the newest techniques in teaching adults. 
Suggestions as to cheap, easily obtainable audio-visual aids in teaching, 
usable in Asian villages. 
Simple materials, such as pamphlets, pictures, etc., to put into the 
hands of village workers on subjects needed by villagers, such as village 
sanitation; trenches, latrines, wells, etc.; nutrition; prevention and cure 
of prevalent diseases; composting; care of cattle and their diseases; 
child care; fire prevention and extinction; first aid. 


Another group recommended that UNESCO should be requested to 
investigate the means of supplying visual aid equipment more inexpensively 
and to compile for distribution complete information for securing equipment. 
This should include very simple equipment and directions for the home-made 
types. It was also suggested that UNESCO could perform a very useful service 
by grading and disseminating all available information on cottage industries. 

It was also suggested that UNESCO might help by providing posters of 
artistic merit for rural adult education which would have universal appeal. 
And in addition UNESCO should establish and maintain a service for lending 
films and film strips. 

To the question, Was the Seminar worth while? The answer is a decided 
Yes. Apart from providing the starting-point and material for local seminars, 
the value of such an international gathering is inestimable, especially when its 
atmosphere was as described by Lars Lind of the UNESCO Department of Pub- 
lic Information as “‘Some authorities on international seminars and conferences 
expressed their delighted surprise over the total absence of any political clashes, 
lost tempers, formation of camps, hard and hasty words. All proceedings thus 
running smoothly; friendliness and courtesy, goodwill and tolerance have 
dominated.” 

It was a pleasure and a privilege to meet and to discuss educational problems 
with the people of so many different countries; to feel the enthusiasm with 
which they were all tackling the difficulties of rural adult education; to be 
a guinea-pig in a demonstration of how Hindi can be taught by the Laubach 
method to illiterates; to watch a party of youngsters from Mysore City giving 
an accomplished recital of Indian dancing; to enjoy at the cost of the Seminar 
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Chinese fare with kind Chinese hosts; to marvel at the unpunctuality with 
which everything outside the day’s business was done, especially the starting 
times of the bus which took us the twelve miles into Mysore City on Saturday 
afternoons. But space does not permit more than this brief mention about this 
enjoyable part of our visit to the State of Mysore. 

Gratitude must be expressed to the Government of India for their hospitality 
and for doing everything in their power to make our stay as profitable and 
interesting as possible. The foreign delegates were comfortably housed in the 
hotel whilst those from India had to make do with tents. The Government 
of Mysore was most helpful in organising visits to places of educational, 
historical, and religious importance. Social functions arranged by the Govern- 
ment of Mysore and by the Mysore City Municipal Council provided all those 
who attended the Seminar with very pleasant memories of this attractive part 
of India. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICAN LITERATURE 
AND LIBRARIES 


by Artsa Nico SmirH 


Part I. LitTeRATURE 


"Tuese thoughts are the outcome of two years of work as secretary of the 
Uganda African Literature Committee, during which time I specialised in 
helping to provide ‘“‘Books for Africa’. Previously I had been engaged, since 
1936, in various educational activities in East Africa. The office, staff and 
material which developed are now in the hands of Mr. C. Kisosonkole, a 
Muganda, and the organisation has merged, for its greater development, with 


the East African Literature Bureau. Much that has been gathered from this 
experience has already been expressed in reports and by others, but some 
general deductions from this first stage seem worth recording in the hope that 
they contain something of value for the next. The good work that is being 
achieved needs no advocate, but to look at defects in it, in which I have fully 
shared, and possible dangers ahead, may be useful. What I write, however, 
must be regarded as the expression of my personal opinions only. 


The Natural Development of Literature 


In our efforts to provide the books which are so greatly needed there is 
a danger of imposing an artificial development on African literature and of 
thus quenching its natural growth and with it the creative spirit of African 
authors. In the history of literature no other, as far as I am aware, has been 
so much helped by Government funds or so much exposed to organisation 
and direction. 

To a considerable extent this is inevitable, since Africa has entered into the 
use of the written word only after printing and publishing have been highly 
developed. One cannot help wondering how much damage may not have been 
done to the literary progress of Africa by the omission of the stage of the 
illuminated MS. There is little in the process of modern mass-production 
which can endow the African with the love and care of books which was then 
fostered, and from which we have inherited even if unconsciously so much of 
our reverence for books. This in turn effects his attitude towards the writing 
of them; as I have seen, it may be regarded as a commercial concern only. 
This support by Governments is made necessary by the lack of African capital 
and experience in writing and publishing. The good it is doing may be taken 
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for granted, and much of its direction is in “‘safe’’ hands, but the possible harm 
it may do in the true development of literature should be foreseen. 

A further danger in an official support of literature, is that first place may 
not be given to the production of the book which records what is precious to 
Africans, or which shows the response of their spirit in their own way to human 
life and the world as they know it. In other words, there may be too much 
emphasis on series of books expounding beneficial policies, ‘“‘practical’’ booklets, 
and technical manuals aiming at “progress’’; they have to-day their important 
place, but it is less significant than the creative writing which alone will last 
as something to be treasured in the national heritage of Africa. Great literatures 
which have developed naturally have begun with the poem and the epic. 

To avoid these dangers we should be willing to accept, within reasonable 
limits, the actual material of which the African is capable at this present stage. 
His novel may seem to our critical minds formless and meandering; this may 
be at present its true African shape (cf. our own early literary forms) ; illustra- 
tions may seem too crude for modern production and yet possess a genuine 
spirit which our own draughtsmen could not produce, although they can help 
the original by their technical skill (on the basis of the original sketches). Dare 
we deprive Africa of these early efforts in the making of books while in our 
own literature we treasure such efforts because of their native sincerity? It is 
at this point that there seems the greatest danger of our imposing, however 
unintentionally, an artificial development on African literature. 

Artificiality can also be introduced through an over-emphasis on ortho- 
graphy. A form agreed upon by the people themselves serves the purpose of 
recording their thoughts; the natural evolution of their language will produce 
improvements needed. The opportunity which this subject gives to the political 
attitude so easily roused in matters of language (and perhaps sometimes 
aggravated by Europeans who do not realise the African love of playing them 
up?) is tending to diminish the energy which should be given to creative 
writing. The Banyankole, together with the authorities of Government and 
Missions, have set an example of a people so eager to have books in their own 
language, and having something so real to contribute to literature, that they 
arrived on their own initiative at an agreed form of orthography (after their 
leaders had put a considerable amount of work into it); within a few months 
two books were on the market in a form generally acceptable, which will be 
reviewed after having been in use for five years; it is anticipated that only 
minor amendments may be needed. It has been well said that literature is 
more important than spelling. 


The Development of African Printers 

If its growth is to be sound the development of literature must also be 
accompanied by the advance in skill of the craftsmen, the advance of the 
African printer and binder. There is, for example, in Kampala an African 
press which has adequate compositors and a manager with real pride in his 
trade, but it is totally lacking in proper working conditions. These amount 
to little more than a crowded hut in which there is not sufficient table space 
for binding or light for composing; in the circumstances the work they produce 
is remarkable, and with help their standard both in accuracy and lay-out 
steadily improved. But, as in so many enterprises which Africans are urged 
to undertake, they are: hampered by lack of capital and simple technical 
direction in practical development. One cannot help thinking that a proportion 
of the money and some of the knowledge of the expert staff being appointed 
for the development of literature might be well expended on helping the 
African craftsmen who can make it visible. Timidity as to the goodwill of 
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such a press as I have mentioned will merely be worse than useless, and a great 
opportunity will be missed. 

In this connection the magnificent effort which British firms are making 
to produce books for Africa might also well be expended for the purpose of 
establishing local branches dealing with all stages of book production and 
employing African apprentices and ultimately African managers. 


Part II. Lrprary EXPERIMENTS AND ANALYSIS OF READING 


Thanks entirely to the generosity of the British Council (three grants of 
£1,800 were received) we were able in Uganda to make in 1947 and 1948 
various experiments in public library services for Africans. Different methods 
were tried to find out which were practicable under African conditions. The 
services inaugurated were: 


. Static libraries in townships—ten were distributed. 

. Book-boxes, which opened out as book-cases—where needed. 
. Postal service—general. 

. Sets of plays on loan—reading circles, literary societies, etc. 
. Special collections of art books—for qualified institutions. 

). Fiction library—for Mengo district. 

All these services were in use early in 1949, but it is too soon to say which 
are most capable of development in the particular circumstances. This is not 
the place to enter into a description of the wealth of practical experience these 
experiments afforded, for it is the educational aspect of library work with 
which this journal is more concerned. Other information is contained in annual 
reports to the British Council and elsewhere. 


Choice of Books 

Initial orders had to be largely guesswork, but a few first principles helped 
in the choice which we made, and a statement of our requirements asked for 
by the Book Department of the British Council served to guide their staff in 
their selections which supplemented our orders. Considerable help in com- 
piling these was also given by both Africans and Europeans throughout the 
territory who were invited to send in lists. First principles: (1) only the best is 
good enough where taste is being formed, and therefore the classics with their 
universal appeal should be included in spite of the discrepancy of social back- 
ground; (2) a balance should be kept between the imaginative and the 
informative, but the bias should favour the first; (3) the English text which 
inevitably formed the bulk of the books should be graded from simplified to 
normal language to meet all stages of efficiency in it; (4) vernacular books 
should be included to the greatest possible extent. 

The inclusion of classics is criticised and the possibility of Africans enjoying 
Jane Austen and Anthony Trollope is derided. In actual fact the portrayal 
of common human traits in direct narrative such as is found in these novels 
is more easily understood by them than the psychological distortions of lesser 
more recent works. A story like Silas Marner, for instance, makes an immediate 
appeal and is enjoyed. The good English of which one may be certain in the 
classics is important for those learning the use of the language. I was content 
as a beginning if only the small élite of Africans with secondary and college 
education were fed. It was gratifying that readers came from all departments 
of the civil service, including the police and P.W.D., as well as from the schools. 
Two readers were even inspired to buy a copy of Rieu’s translation of the 
Odyssey, published in the Penguin series. I was confident that epic literature 
would appeal. Plenty of adventure stories, such as those of Stevenson, Buchan, 
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Doyle, and Haggard, were bought; poetry and drama (even Shakespeare and 
the Greeks in Prof. Murray’s translations) were included; there was also a 
generous supply of biography, history, and human geography. I should like 
to acknowledge my own great debt to the educational philosophy of Sir Richard 
Livingstone in making decisions on the choice of books for Africans. 

Scientific and informative books for vocational training were justly repre- 
sented, but the bias was on imaginative books, in the firm belief that Africans, 
like any other healthy people in whose background there is abundant story- 
telling, will turn to them, and because I believe them to be in great need of 
the things that will counteract the growing materialism brought to them by 
Western civilisation and economic development—and of relief from the strain 
of modern living. The figures in the appended table show in the books chosen 
by readers themselves that this emphasis was justified. 


What is being Read 

The appended table and lists show more clearly than any amount of 
comment what Africans will read. They are selected from a personal examina- 
tion of borrowings covering one year in all cases. In considering them, two 
factors must be kept in mind: (1) the availability of books was not equal in 
the various classes, and (2) it is a record of borrowings, not of the use of the 
books borrowed! 

An analysis of individual readings revealed that fiction, history, biography, 
and civics are most popular; that in most places there are a few steady readers 
who can finish a normal English book in about three weeks; that there is little 
“pure” reading on informed taste, with one or two exceptions, but that where 
direction is seen it is usually in books on civics or politics; that women (for 
obvious reasons, and because the books need to be brought to them, not they 
to the books) read much less, although two of the best readers were women 
nurses in a remote district. The details of the reading of some borrowers are 
given as concrete proof of what I have been saying. It is hoped that continuous 
records may be kept to show the development and possibly the change of taste 
as more books become available and the library services increase and improve 
on these small beginnings. 1 am convinced that personal fostering of the 
reading of the few, and modern methods of lay-out in the library-room itself 
to attract and help more readers, are of prime importance in the development 
of library services. 


In Conclusion 

It is easy these days in Africa to be discouraged by the complexity of 
problems, the urgency and the haste of development. It is often, although not 
always, refreshing to look at the Africans themselves! Our activity for the 
development of literature and libraries seems well worth while when we hear, 
as I have, the names of great publishers being freely bandied among the library 
assistants as they place books on shelves, and know, as I have, the nurse who 
enjoyed Romeo and Juliet in spite of not finding all the words in the dictionary, 
the authors who humbly bring their treasure and so trustingly leave it, the 
village schoolmaster who cycled sixty miles several times to provide you with 
the needed sketches for the book he is illustrating, the printer who reset a whole 
book and kept his men working late to bring it out in time, and, finally, the 
typists who, tapping all day long from illegible handwriting and uncertain 
orthography, consciously do their best so that their people may have more 
books. Several years ago Mr. H. Jowitt put as the frontispiece to a book the 
picture of an African baby and called it the “‘Director of Education” —a thought 
which for all our endeavours is still as inspiring as it is true. 
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PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL BORROWINGS IN SIX STATIC LIBRARIES 





Libraries 


Hoima Arua Lira 


Mbale 


Mbarara Masaka 





Fiction 


o/ 
/o 
10 





Poetry 





Drama 


oy oO 
/ /0 


49 








History 





Biography 





Civics 





Geography . 





Religion 


Education 





English (Lang.) 





Britain 





Science 





Agriculture . 





Vernacular . 











16 

















Note.—Books on Africa specifically were scattered 


frequently chosen. 


Asst. Agric. Officer 


READING OF INDIVIDUALS 


. Good Wives 
. Tale of Two Cities 


3. David Copperfield 


. Visit to England 
. Police of Britain 


6. Oliver Twist 


. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


Teacher (?) 


I. 
. Children at Home and at School 
. Bright Story Reader 
. Comparative Religion 
. History of Local Government 


Africa Past and Present 


. Africa Past and Present 
. Much Ado about Nothing 
. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 


4. Ants and their Ways 


. Stories of Rome 


6. Good Letters 


throughout the various classes and were 


1 One YEAR 


8. Traveller from Tokyo 
g. Comparative Religion 
Life in U.S.A. 
Pioneers of Medicine 
Makers of India 
Seven Inventors 

Six Reformers 


II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


6. An African Looks at Mar- 
riage 

7. Teaching of Domestic Subjects 

8. Africa Past and Present 


(second borrowing) 


7. Livingstone the Liberator 

8. Landmarks of World History 
g. English Social History 

10. Mungo Park 

11. Tale of Two Cities 

12. Richard III 
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Nurse (woman) (‘For the pleasure of reading’) 

1. Animals’ Band (O.U.P. simplified 6. An African Home 

text) 7. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

. Romeo and Juliet 8. Elizabeth and Philip 

. Good Letters g. Thirty-nine Steps 
. Golden Treasury 10. Silver Wedding of Their 
5- Good Little Men (O.U.P. sim- Majesties the King and 

plified text) Queen 


Nurse (woman) (“To improve her English’) 
1. Good Little Men (O.U.P. sim- g. Cinderella (O.U.P. simplified 
plified text) text) 
. New Testament Stories (O.U.P. 10. Great Stone Face (O.U.P. 
simplified text) simplified text) 
. Seven African Tales (O.U.P. sim- 11. Ants and their Ways 
plified text) 12. Life of the Honey-bee 
. Prince with Golden Hair (O.U.P. 13. The Heroes 
simplified text) 14. Elizabeth and Philip 
5. Tale of a Star 15. Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
). Safari ya Msafiri 16. The Elephant’s Head 
Mpala (O.U.P. simplified text) 
3. Animals’ Band (O.U.P. simplified text) 


NOTES 
Mass Education— Tanganyika 

Final preparations are being made for the mass literacy scheme in the 
north-east area of Tanganyika. This scheme was first recommended by 
Professor Philips, who visited Tanganyika in 1947 to advise the Tanganyika 
Government on the development of mass education. 

While literacy is to be the immediate objective of the campaign, literacy is 
not conceived as an end in itself, but as a means to better living in general. 
Literacy, however, has a great emotional value. It appeals to people—whether 
illiterate African villagers or international educationists. It is interesting to 
note that in some of the meetings which have been held in the villages to 
prepare the way for the scheme, most of the people were keen on literacy as 
such; some old men confessed that they sometimes pretended to be reading, 
though they were really quite illiterate. Many of them thought that if they 
were able to read, their children who had been to school might respect them 
more, and be less inclined to leave home and drift into the towns. In one place 
the villagers showed interest in co-operative market gardening; everywhere 
they were interested in books. 

The organisers of the scheme are stressing the value of literacy as a means 
of obtaining better agricultural yields, better water supplies, better livestock 
and milk yields, health improvements, new openings for local employment, 
and increased respect of children for their elders. The usual reply was that all 
these things were good; that much had been heard about them in the past, 
but little had been done; and that if literacy was the key to all this, literacy 
was worth achieving. : 

Everything will turn on the supply of reading matter and on the enthusiasm 
of voluntary teachers. May both be forthcoming. 


Mass Education—Kenya 
A report has been received from Kenya giving details of several schemes 
of mass education in that territory. The schemes mentioned are of several types : 
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(1) African settlement and land utilisation. 

(2) Jeanes school. 

(3) District welfare teams. 

(4) Youth conference. 
The report includes first-hand accounts of some of the work under these heads. 
We print extracts from the report below, and hope to print more in our next 
issue, including an account of the Nyeri youth conference. 


1. AFRICAN SETTLEMENT AND LAND UTILISATION 


Kenya has twenty-four such schemes under way at present. The following 
short notes on four out of the twenty-four schemes give some idea of what is 
happening: 


(a) Makuenr Project 

Objective: To reclaim 480 square miles of uninhabitable land for settlement 
by surplus Kamba families. (Our readers will bear in mind that much of East 
Africa is uninhabitable through tsetse-fly and through lack of water.) 

Method: By eradication of tsetse-fly and provision of water. Twenty-acre 
farms sited on the best arable land, surrounded by a communal grazing area 
in each case. Instruction by settlement officer in system of rotating crops and 
proper management of the holding. 

Result: 111 families settled up to date. By the process of instruction followed 
by the settlement officer, prejudice has been broken down and co-operation 
won. There is a waiting list of between 400 and 500 families who have applied 
for settlement. Families already settled find the areas a bit too large and have 
applied for other families to be grouped round them to work the arable land 
and use the communal grazing. 


(6) KericHo Project, in location of Belgut. 

Objective: Land planned group farming for: 

(i) improvement of stock for purposes of milk and beef; 
(ii) improvement of agricultural practice. 

There are forty square miles under treatment and the limitation of stock 
and introduction of grass leys, resting of grazing area, etc., is in progress. 
Two group farms are in process of development and two cattle dips have been 
constructed. The co-operation of the Kipsigis tribe is already marked. 


(c) SourH Nyanza Project 

Olyective: Elimination of tsetse-fly near Oyani and Migori rivers, and settle- 
ment in orderly and controlled manner. This settlement under a settlement 
officer is proceeding satisfactorily in accordance with the demonstrated methods. 


(dq) Wesr Suk Project 

Objective: Instruction in methods of grass regeneration in three areas totalling 
20,000 acres. This has been successfully achieved. Encouraged by the success 
of the experiment, the Suk of their own initiative are arranging for areas to 
be similarly regenerated adjacent to their holdings. 


GENERAL 

The outstanding feature of this.mass education in farming on economic 
lines has been the mounting enthusiasm and co-operation it has won. Com- 
munal labour on terracing, voluntary cattle sales, and the construction of 
dams have been willingly undertaken at the expense of Local Native Councils. 
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The spreading of manure on fields is now a general practice. These are 
selected instances of projects under the control of the African Settlement and 
Land Utilisation Department. 


2. JEANES SCHOOL 
A total of 219 students completed courses during the year as under: 
Social Welfare Workers , : : : , 
Elementary Teachers (T4) . , : ‘ . 20 
Lower Primary (T3) . ; : : ' . 43 
Primary (T2) , : ; ‘ . ‘ «i 8 
Clerks . ; ; . . ‘ ; 6s 
Bakers , : R : ; ; , . 14 
Surveyors. ; ; ‘ : ; . ite 
African Assistant Administrative Officers. a 
Co-operative Inspectors ‘ ; ; ‘ . 24 


Health Inspectors : ‘ : : ; = 


An additional 12 students left to take up employment before completing their 
courses; 15 were dismissed on the grounds that they were not up to standard; 
100 wives received instruction during the year, and 195 children attended the 
children’s school attached to Jeanes School. On December 31, 1949, the only 
students remaining in the school were 14 primary teachers and 19 health 
inspectors; the former will complete their course in March 1950 and will be 
the last of the ex-servicemén. The staff consists of 14 full-time European 
teachers and 25 African teachers. 

During 1949 further progress has been made in improving the school 
compound. Old army huts have been painted with bright colours and a large 
number of trees planted. An additional European house has been built. New 
dining-hall and kitchen near completion. A model bakery has been completed. 
Seven African staff-houses are in course of erection, and also a cattle dip for 
use of the school herd. 

All ex-servicemen’s courses, except for the primary teachers mentioned 
above, were completed on December 31, 1949. A new civilian course was 
taken over during the year from the medical department, namely, the health 
inspectors’ course. 

The twelve students’ societies continue to flourish and are now largely self- 
supporting financially, money being obtained from dances and cinema shows. 
The students’ council adopted the principle of issuing funds only to societies 
which collect subscriptions from individual members. Football team ended 
second in the Nairobi senior league table. The school also had two members 
of the Kenya champion athletic team, one of them being the captain. Netball 
has been started with the African married women, and games have been 
played with African, Indian, and European teams. The school is always ready 
to assist any Government department or, for that matter, voluntary organisa- 
tions, and the like. The following items show how we have managed to give 
assistance. A course was held for European district welfare officers, and another 
for European marketing officers. In each case the duration of the course was 
ten days, and the Europeans were shown the workings of the school as a whole, 
and its objectives were explained. It is hoped that by such means a better 
understanding of the objects of mass education will be brought about among 
European staff. The school was used as a base by twelve Baganda farmers who 
were doing a farming tour of Kenya. An officer of the school took charge of 
the party for theif whole stay in Kenya. 

The Commissioner for Labour asked the school to conduct certain tests 
and a sort of week-end observation on ten applicants for the post of African 
sub-inspector of labour. 
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The children’s school, which is used as a demonstration and practising 
school, has opened its doors to the children of the staff of the veterinary 
laboratory and the Kabete technical and trade school. 

A boy scouts’ rally used the school as headquarters, and the school scouts 
and rovers played a prominent part in a pageant at Government House. The 
railway division of the St. John’s ambulance brigade held their aunual camp 
at the school. The school sports ground was used by the Kiambu district for 
their annual sports in 1949. The visiting teams for the inter-provincial football 
cup were accommodated at the school. The European athletic instructor 
trained the Kenya athletic team which visited Uganda and won the com- 
petition. This officer has had his duties extended to that of Colony sports 
officer, and during the coming year it is hoped that he will visit various 
provincial and district headquarters and bring new life into their various 
athletic associations. 

The school hospital admitted 420 patients during the year; 105 were school 
personnel, the remainder were Africans from the adjacent African areas. There 
was an average attendance of over 2,000 at the dispensary. Incidentally, there 
have been 62,000 attendances over the last three years. Here again, the 
majority come from the nearby African villages. 

There is an antenatal clinic with an average of 30 attendances weekly. 
Maternity cases numbered 35. The Red Cross gives valuable help in the infant 
welfare clinic, which has had an attendance of 32 infants and mothers. 

Games have flourished. The following are now being taught and played: 
football, cricket, hockey, volley-ball, basket-ball, ground hand-ball, rounders, 
tennis, quoit tennis, badminton, ring-the-stick, and skittle-ball. 

If all students passing through these courses know how to play and organise 
all these games, they should be able to find one or two suitable wherever they 


are stationed! 
Much use has been made of the cinema projector and the film strips and 


projectors. UNESCO very kindly gave the school a very useful model of the 


latter. 
The school farm has had a difficult year owing to lack of rain. The following 


received agricultural training: 


Primary Teachers ; i : , . 24 
Lower Primary Teachers. : ; . 34 
Elementary Teachers . d ? . ‘ a 
Social Welfare. F ‘ : , ‘ ~ a 
Commercial Courses. : ; ; . . go 


In addition, eighty-five individual plots were allocated to students and main- 
tained by them. The school farm contains arable land, pasture, a forestry 
section, a nursery and vegetable section. From the latter, about 6,000 Ib. of 
fresh vegetables and 100 bunches of bananas were sent to the school ration 
store. The farm has sheep, cattle, pigs, and poultry. 

One of the welfare social centres coming under the jurisdiction of the 
district of Kiambu lies within a few miles of the school, and this centre is 
used as a practising centre for the welfare workers in training. 

The part which Centre “C”’ had to play in the ex-servicemen’s training 
is now done. That part was twofold: first, to give suitable training to educate 
ex-soldiers in order to fit them for employment; and, second, to teach them 
civilian values of life. The first part, that of training, was straightforward; 
not much imagination is required to produce suitable courses for teachers, 
clerks, welfare workers, agricultural instructors, and the like, since similar 
training was taking place elsewhere. Looked at solely from the training point 
of view, the training scheme presents nothing remarkable. In general, our 
teachers and agricultural instructors are certainly not better than products of 
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other departmental centres and, academically, are below their standard; but 
we think they have certain qualities of maturity and poise which should not be 
overlooked; a good ex-serviceman is a very useful man indeed. 

The second part of the task—that of rehabilitation—called for something 
more than imagination. The abandoning of a formal discipline, the appeal 
to individual conscience and self-respect, the devolution of control, even 
financial, to clubs and societies, the cutting-out of rules and inspections—all 
these called for a bold, imaginative approach. In the last report it was pointed 
out that this policy paid dividends in morale, effort, and co-operation. Over 
the past three and a half years we have seen the distrust, suspicion, and hostility 
of ex-soldiers disappear to be replaced by trust, confidence, and cheerfulness. 
As their army clothes wore out and were replaced by civilian clothes, so hav¢ 
their anti-social “‘service” characteristics been replaced by more civilised, 
respectable qualities. A good deal of this transition has, of course, been natural, 
brought about by time and closer contact with home life. We would claim for 
the school, however, some part in the process. 

In addition to the above, there are certain features of the school which 
have developed almost accidentally and are worthy of mention. The fact that 
we had already in the compound fifty two-roomed houses enabled us to arrange 
courses for the wives of ex-soldiers; and since we did not want to split up the 
family, children were brought to the centre, and hence we developed a chil- 
dren’s school, which proved useful for the training of teachers. In some cases, 
therefore, we were able to make an attack on a whole family, and it might be 
argued that some of our best and most lasting work has been done at this 
humble level. 

The school therefore has been something more than a training centre for 
ex-servicemen. It has been an educational experiment, an experiment in 
human and racial relationships and in community education. 


3. District WELFARE TEAMS 


There are eight district welfare officers who now form part of the admini- 
stration. The following community centres are now working: 
Nyanza Province 
Central Province 
Rift Valley Province 
Coast Province 


Total . P : ‘ , , . @2 


During 1949, but included in the above, the following were completed: 


Nyanza Province 10 


Central Province ‘ : ; : : ~ 2 
Coast Province . : : ‘ : ; : 2 


Total . ; ; : : ‘ ee 

All these centres have one trained African welfare worker in attendance; 
a few have two. It has become clear during the year that the African welfare 
worker tends to regard himself as a classroom teacher of adults unless he is 
constantly pressed to get out of his centre among the people. 

The eight district welfare officers who met together for a conference in 
February 1949, discussed the Cambridge Summer School papers of 1948 in 
detail, and having accepted the definition there set out of mass education, we 
have, during the year, been thinking how we can better plan our work. In 
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some of the more backward areas it is very necessary to use the welfare hall 
as the focus for most of the work, using visual education aids, holding dis- 
cussions, formal classes, and the like, and particularly is this true of the women. 
When confidence has been won in this way and their interest aroused, other 
subjects can be introduced and the scope of the work increased, and the people 
can gradually be led to take an interest in hélping themselves in a practical 
manner and a variety of subjects. 

Despite the courses at Jeanes School, it is, however, extremely difficult to 
get into the minds of the African welfare workers what community development 
really is. The idea that the Government is the mother and father of all and 
is there to pour out blessings on the heads of its children without asking any 
effort from the children is hard to efface. Undoubtedly, however, Local Native 
Councils are taking a far greater interest in the work, and now that they see 
that they have to accept greater responsibilities and have increasingly to 
consider revenue as well as expenditure, they begin to understand how valuable 
any project can be which educates the people in methods of self-help. 

With nineteen newly trained social welfare workers going out into the field 
in 1950, some nineteen new locations will be influenced. Not all may have 
a welfare hall as their base, and in one or two areas the welfare officers are 
preaching that such halls are not really necessary, only secondary, and that 
a well-trained and enthusiastic worker can do a great deal without waiting 
for a building. 


Work AMONG WOMEN 


Every community hall or welfare centre holds classes for African women 
in sewing, knitting, spinning. Some do weaving, child welfare, etc., and others 
hold classes for literacy. In addition to these classes, the Red Cross gives the 
social welfare organisation very great assistance; in fact, one of its paid European 
workers is working with us practically whole-time. Classes are held in and 
around Nairobi for African girls and women, and particularly those working 
as nurses for children. These classes are in addition to those given by the 
municipality welfare organisation. 

During the latter part of the year, the welfare organisation is working in 
conjunction with East Africa Command and the Red Cross towards the 
establishment of classes for soldiers’ wives at the Nanyuki depot. The local 
Red Cross organisation held two very enthusiastic meetings. Many wives of 
local European settlers and army officers offered voluntary help, and at the 
first meeting well over a hundred African soldiers’ wives attended to find out 
what it was all about. 


Projects UNDERTAKEN BY District TEAMS WoRKING IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
THE SoctaL WELFARE ORGANISATION AND JEANES SCHOOL 


During 1949 the district welfare officer has undoubtedly been accepted 
as a useful member of a district team. By district team I mean the team of 
departmental technical officers, such as medical, agriculture, health, veterin- 
ary, etc., working under the chairmanship of the district commissioner. More 
and more the district welfare officer is being called upon to give help to a 
departmental project within the district, and more and more the various 
departmental projects are being worked out after discussion with the team 
as a whole. 

All the schemes set out in the memorandum dealing with the African 
settlement and land utilisation schemes do, of course, call for teamwork, but 
I am now referring to smaller schemes which aim to change the attitude of 
mind of the people on a certain subject, rather than a scheme such as improving 
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a water supply. Thus, for instance, an attempt has been made in one location 
in the Machakos district to impress on the people the necessity for taking their 
sick to hospital in time rather than waiting until the patient is at his last gasp. 
Another small undertaking was to get people not only to build latrines, but 
to use them; another, to impress on’ the people the dangers of plague. The 
district welfare officer worked in conjunction with African health assistants 
and agricultural instructors. Usually the work was limited to a location or 
part of a location. Use was made of the cinema and film strips. In some cases 
plays were enacted, the stage being the compound in the centre of a group of 
houses. It has all been very experimental and on a very small scale, but the 
district welfare officers are learning as well as their African assistants. 

I would not like to venture an opinion as to the success or otherwise of 
these small projects. The people take an interest, admittedly, but it is difficult 
to say when progress is observed whether it really comes as a result of such 
small experiments, because usually similar lessons are being pushed home by 
the district commissioner at public meetings and at Local Native Council 
meetings and by departmental officers in the normal course of their work, etc. 

Jeanes School has been fully occupied with training ex-servicemen, but 
now that this has been completed it is intended that the staff shall more and 
more lend assistance in the field. Already three officers of the school, the 
agricultural officer, the doctor, and the welfare officer, have spent three days 
in a location in Machakos working out a three-weeks’ programme which they 
will undertake in January 1950. The district welfare officer, the local medical 
officer, and the local agricultural officer will explain certain health and 
agricultural problems of a certain location; they will all work out this plan of 
campaign. These three officers will then be introduced to the people after 
the district welfare officer has prepared the ground by holding meetings with 
the people. Any success they achieve can be easily followed up because there 
is an African welfare worker stationed hard by and, of course, the location is 
within the area over which the local district welfare officer operates. 


AREAS IN WHICH THERE ARE NO District WELFARE OFFICERS 


Not all districts, of course, have district welfare officers, but district com- 
missioners are always anxious to help forward community development work 
as far as they are able with their limited staffs. This brief statement is compiled 
from a report by the district commissioner of Baringo, dated November 10, 
1949. 

This is a remote and hilly district. Education in any organised form has 
only been in existence for some five years. From the time the Kabarnet 
Government African school started in 1944 there has been a general awakening 
to the need of educational facilities. Thus the number of district education 
board primary schools has grown from three to seventeen in those four years, 
and the Local Native Council allots one-fifth of its yearly revenue to education. 

The Local Native Council sent an African to be trained as a welfare worker 
to Jeanes School in 1948. On his return in 1949 the council were so hard 
put to it for clerical staff that this man had to do a year’s work as a clerk 
rather than a welfare worker, but he at least gained an insight into local native 
council work, and they now intend to put him on to his proper job in 1950. 

Despite the above difficulty, the man has, however, helped other members 
of the administration to organise some recreational facilities, and for the first 
time the district entered the team for the provincial athletics. This has created 
great interest and now, in 1950, it is hoped to organise sports on a locational 
basis, but this is only a hope; the trouble being to find even one piece of flat 
ground. The little township of Kabarnet managed to raise a football team, 
but the district commissioner points out that it is still necessary for him to do 
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most of the organisation, and for the Local Native Council to pay expenses. 
The district commissioner, however, now feels that the time has come when 
the players realise that their club can only continue if they organise it for 
themselves and pay subscriptions, with help from the Local Native Council. 

The Local Native Council completed and furnished the building of a welfare 
hall at Kabarnet during the year; this will serve as a welfare centre generally 
and an information room. 

In January 1949 the Local Native Council took over a brick-and-tile works, 
and they are supervised by an African foreman who gives instruction to a 
number of apprentices. The social welfare organisation pays his wages. Tiles 
are exported to neighbouring localities. The chief product of the potters is 
flower-pots, though it is difficult to find an adequate market. As a result of 
this enterprise, another African who received his instruction there has opened 
his own brickworks. A spinning and weaving team has been established, and 
gives instruction to interested Africans. In 1950 this team is to be taken over 
by the African welfare worker, and will become an instructional unit travelling 
round the district and staying at various schools and centres. 

There is a young farmers’ club attached to the local Government African 
school. 

The district commissioner concludes his report by saying that we must 
not forget the present lethargy of the people. We shall be wrong if we suppose 
that by pushing a number of social welfare activities at them we shall make 
them realise their benefits and begin immediately to help themselves. The first 
step must be to give them purely practical projects to work for, such as an 
improved agricultural method or the building of a new school. The former 
may lead to a better diet, and the latter to greater intelligence. This in turn 
should lead to a few people coming forward with constructive ideas of their 
own, and a desire to do something for themselves. 

The Local Native Council has shown great interest in the plans, and in its 
welfare worker; but he will do better to confine his activities to those areas 


where there appears to be a genuine demand for social improvement. Even 
so, it still remains to be seen whether the local enthusiasm which is now being 
created will survive when it is realised that once again progress will only come 
by sustained effort. 


Mass Education—Brazil 

We learn from the International Bureau of Education that Brazil is extend- 
ing its health clubs for primary school pupils, which have been very successful. 
The motto of the clubs is ““Health, Work, and Happiness’’; their aim is to 
improve the health conditions of their town or village. 


Mass Education—Chile 

From the International Bureau we also learn that the first itinerant school 
in southern Chile has set out on its travels. It has a caravan drawn by a 
tractor, containing a cinema projector, loud-speakers, and a sewing-machine. 
The school staff teaches writing and reading, domestic science, sewing, weaving, 
and other handicrafts; and while the school is stationary, the tractor which 
draws the caravan is lent—happy thought!—to the local farmers. In this way 
the old problem of the incompatibility of schooling and the rush season on the 
farm is brought nearer solution. What equivalent step can our African 
colleagues suggest? 


Adult Education in the West Indies 


It is a sound instinct which has led the authorities of the University College 
of the West Indies to push hard from the beginning at adult or extra-mural 
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education. We welcome two of the first-fruits of the university college’s extra- 
mural department: the periodical Caribbean Quarterly, and a pamphlet on West 
Indian Agriculture, which is a summary of the agricultural report of the West 
India Royal Commission of 1938. To summarise a commission report ten years 
after it appears may at first sight seem a bit un-topical. But the authors of the 
summary point out that though “the passing of ten years has made much of 
Professor Engledow’s information our of date”, it has not invalidated “his 
statement of the problems of West Indian agriculture and of the lines along 
which it should develop”. Moreover, Professor Engledow’s report proposes 
nothing less than a revolution in farming practice; and “‘if agriculture is to 
change its methods and even its whole nature, the individual farmer (and the 
townsmen too) must know why and how’”’. 

Caribbean Quarterly “seeks to enable West Indians to keep in touch with 
significant cultural and social events elsewhere. It aims at fostering contact 
between persons and institutions active in the field of culture in the Caribbean 
area.” And it also acts as the mouthpiece of the university college’s extra- 
mural department. Well, that is a good big assignment, and we wish it luck. 
The first issue includes interesting articles on a Jamaica slave plantation, and 
on aboriginal remains in Trinidad. There are more elementary contributions 
on botany and on social science research, and a brief account of agricultural 
education in Northern Ireland (this, presumably, comes under the heading 
of a “cultural event elsewhere’’). There is a poem The Yellow Cemetery, by 
the St. Lucian poet Derek Walcott, supplemented by an explanatory note 
—and if we say that the explanatory note is far from unnecessary, that does 
not mean that we failed to enjoy the poem, which is good. A batch of reviews, 
and the extra-mural tutors’ reports on progress, complete a very good thirty 
cents’ worth. 

Further news of the extra-mural work comes in a report from Mr. B. H. 
Easter, formerly director of education in Jamaica, and now the department’s 
resident tutor in the Windwards. Mr. Easter’s parish is wide; it includes the 
four main islands of Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and Dominica (with 
many smaller ones) stretching in a chain some 250 miles long, with a total 
area of over 800 square miles and a population of a quarter of a million. In 
the first eight months of his work, from January to August 1949, Mr. Easter 
was only able to arrange lectures and classes in St. Lucia and Grenada; classes 
were due to start in St. Vincent in October, and in Dominica in January 1950. 

In St. Lucia, a total of 254 students enrolled for classes, and courses were 
held in ten subjects: art, architecture and building construction (an extremely 
topical subject, since half of the island’s capital city of Castries had been 
destroyed by fire and had to be rebuilt), current affairs, English drama, French 
drama, economics, English, government, musical appreciation, and social 
history. The two most popular subjects were current affairs and English, with 
economics making a good fight for third place. It is noteworthy that the courses 
on musical appreciation and art both attracted a good audience. 

In Grenada, 240 students enrolled for the four subjects of current affairs, 
economics, English literature, and musical appreciation. The attendance! in 
St. Lucia was 59 per cent, and in Grenada 67 per cent. 


Co-operation in Famaica 

The Jamaica Co-operative Review, which is the” organ of the Jamaica co- 
operative development council, records in 1949 that “the past 18 months 
has seen a distinct upsurge in co-operative development in Jamaica”. (Well 
now, isn’t that fine!) There are two special developments. The first is, that 
in Mid Clarendon, where “‘for over half a century plans have been considered 
and made for the irrigation of thousands of acres”, the residents got together 
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and decided to carry out the plans on a co-operative basis. The second is, that 
the Mid Clarendon farmers decided to go in for agricultural machinery; they 
formed a co-operative society, and bought one tractor of their own and hired 
another from the agricultural department of the Jamaica Government. 

The Review gives an interesting list of the island’s co-operative societies: 


1g consumer co-operatives, total membership. . 5,500 
56 buying clubs ; , ; ; : ; . 3,000 
241 savings unions, thrift and study clubs. P . 3,000 
16 fishermen’s co-operatives : ; ; ; P 500 
47 egg co-operatives . , ‘ ‘ ‘ , . 2,000 
14 tomato growers’ associations . ; , ; . 4,000 
49 credit unions and unionettes . : : : . 4,200 
12 cottage industry groups ‘ ; é ; ; 350 
16 milk groups . . : : ‘ : ; : 396 


The Jamaica co-operative development council is working hard in the schools, 
and 105 schools already have some form of co-operative society among their 
pupils, with a total membership of 6,306, and savings of over £3,000. 

In June 1949 there was a co-operative convention. We like a remark made 
there by Monsignor Luigi Ligutti from Des Moines, Ohio. Said Monsignor 
Luigi Ligutti: “A lot of little people, in a lot of little places, doing a lot of little 
things is the only way to build a democracy and save the nation.” 


Christian Agriculture and Rural Life 

The journal called Rural Missions, formerly Agricultural Mission Notes, is 
published quarterly by Agricultural Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. It is an encouraging piece of reading. Its issue of autumn (yes, it says 
“autumn’’, not “‘fall”!) 1949 gives us glimpses of missionaries drilling for water 
in a Pakistan desert, improving the strain of barley grown in the Andes, 
working on nutrition in the Congo, and running a rural life campaign in 
China. There is an interesting note on the training of rural missionaries in 
extension methods at Fayetteville, Arkansas. Are the missionary societies going 
to take the lead in rural extension work, as they did long ago in education 
and medicine? 

We see no indication of price on the journal’s cover; which perhaps does 
not matter for the present, since it comes from a hard currency country. There 
must, however, presumably be means for bringing it to the notice of missionaries 
from soft currency countries; and perhaps a Government education or agri- 
cultural officer in the tropics may see it now and again in his missionary 
colleague’s bungalow. 


International Conference on Public Education 

The International Bureau of Education and UNESCO held jointly a 
conference on public education (the twelfth) at Geneva from July 4 to 12, 1949. 
The conference was attended by delegates from 47 countries. The British 
representatives were Mr. Tobias Weaver, head of the information and general 
branch in the Ministry of Education; Mr. P. Wilson, chief inspector; and Mr. 
D. D. Anderson, chief inspector in the Scottish Education Department. The 
subjects on the agenda were: (1) reports from each member-state on the 
educational trends in its country during the past year (under the main headings 
of school administration, school organisation, curricula and methods, teaching 
staff, auxiliary and out-of-school services); (2) the introduction to natural 
science in primary schools; (3) the teaching of reading; (4) the teaching of 
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geography asa means of developing international understanding. It seems a heavy 
load for a week’s work, even though the delegates did sit at it for six or seven 
hours a day in official session, and goodness knows how many hours in unofficial 
discussion. There were sixteen meetings, of which eight whole meetings and 
parts of four others were given to discussing national reports; presumably 
some such general survey of the ground is needed; but it seems to leave 
far too little time for the real business. Besides, can one really make an 
adequate survey of educational trends in ‘Greece, Guatemala, India, 
Israel” (fourteenth meeting) or ‘“‘Canada, France, Ireland” (seventh meeting) 
in three hours? 

The Proceedings and Recommendations of the conference (published by the 
International Bureau of Education, Geneva, three Swiss francs) do not give 
the texts of the reports produced by the conference on the three professional 
subjects. These are to be published separately. The list of topics covered in 
the reports is impressive; if the subjects are treated with the authority to be 
expected of such a distinguished gathering of educationists, the reports should 
be worth reading. All the same, we should have been happier if the list of 
delegates had contained fewer diplomatists and civil servants, and more school 
teachers. As far as we can see, the list contains only six teachers on the active 
list: four university professors (Ceylon, Florence, Rome, and the Portuguese 
Higher Institute of Economic and Financial Sciences), a headmaster from 
Colombia, and a normal school professor from Damascus. It would not have 
been inappropriate to the occasion if some governments had sent a science 
teacher, a geography teacher, or an infant-school headmistress. 

The necessarily compressed record of the discussions contains some good 
things. We like best the remarks of M. Picot (who is head of the education 
department of the canton of Geneva). M. Picot “called the attention of the 
delegates to the fact that, every time an international conference made a 
special study of a branch of teaching, it reached the conclusion that such 
branch should be stressed and developed, which always caused some concern 
to the Ministries of Education, who are responsible for the planning of curri- 
cula”. In other words, you cannot get a quart out of a pint pot. And later, 
M. Picot added a warning which some of us would cordially echo: ““Teaching 
should not be inspired by any philosophy, but should allow entire freedom of 
opinion, which is an essential element in education.” 


Colonial Students in the United Kingdom 
The Colonial Office has published the figures of the Colonial students 
studying in the United Kingdom for the year 1949-50: 


Scholarship Private Total 


East and Central Africa 
West Africa 

Far East . 
Mediterranean . 

West Indies 

Other Territories 


The subjects they study are varied. 


210 285 
565 1,095 
167 213 

96 174 
410 594 
79 135 


495 
1,660 
380 
270 
1,004 
205 


4,014 


1,518 


2,496 


It is noticeable that, whether you 


look only at the scholarship figures or the aggregate, the seven favourite 
subjects are the same, though the order in which those seven come differs. It is 
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noticeable, too, that the advances in women’s education have brought nursing 
into second place, so that the traditional great twin brethren of medicine and 
law now have a sister. 


Scholarship Private Total 


Engineering é P 190 196 386 
Medicine ‘ ‘ d es os 500 
Teacher training : ‘ “a 28 
Arts degree : é : igs 129 
Nursing . ‘ : ; ‘, Re 518 
Science degree . ; ; - 202 74 
Law ‘ ; ; ; ‘ 60 531 
Accountancy . ‘ ' , 50 20 
Agriculture , ; ‘ ‘ 41 23 
Economics ‘ ‘ i : 39 30 
Arts and Crafts ‘ ‘ . 29 6 
Railwaying ‘ : 4 ; 28 oo 
Social Science . F ; : 26 4 
Domestic Science. : : 22 9 
Dentistry . ‘ : : . 21 77 
Veterinary Science . ‘ : 21 15 
Others. ‘ : : . 302 336 


1,518 2,496 


The Boys’ Brigade Overseas 

The annual report of the Boys’ Brigade for 1948-9 records expansion of 
its work in many tropical territories. In northern Nigeria, the strength of the 
brigade has trebled in three years, and is now over 3,000. Altogether, Nigeria, 
with 4,601 boys, has the biggest overseas brigade, and there are strong groups 
also in Nyasaland, Malaya, Jamaica, the Cook islands, and Niue. An interest- 
ing development is the formation of an urban African company in the Union, 
where white and coloured companies already existed. 


Housing of Colonial Students in Britain 

On January 1, 1950, the British Council took over from the welfare depart- 
ment of the Colonial Office the responsibility for the housing and welfare of 
Colonial students in the United Kingdom. The Colonial Office retains responsi- 
bility for placing them in college and supervising their academic career. The 
British Council will take over the hostels and will arrange all matters of 
accommodation. It will meet students on arrival, help them with rationing 
and other formalities, provide them with an information service, arrange 
hospitality and recreation, including study groups and vacation courses, and 
generally see to their comfort while in Britain. The hostels in London, Edin- 
burgh, and Newcastle which the Council is taking over, accommodate about 
460 students. The Council intends to improve them or replace them, and 
rehouse students as nearly as possible to the standard of university halls of 
residence. The Council will arrange suitable accommodation for the many 
students who have no chance of getting into its hostels, which will only accom- 
modate a small minority. For the time being, the residential accommodation 
in the hostels will be reserved for Colonial students only; but the Council is 
aware of the disadvantages of this kind of segregation, and intends to develop 
in the hostels social activities in which Colonial students and natives of the 
United Kingdom will join. 
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The Verde Valley School, Arizona 

The Verde Valley School, Arizona, U.S.A., makes a point of preparing its 
pupils for world citizenship. Every year its pupils make camping trips to study 
the life and ideas of neighbouring peoples, including the Indian reservations 
in the States, and various parts of Mexico. Last year they visited Chihuahua, 
and made friends all along the way; and they are returning to this part of 
Mexico in March 1950. The school is inviting a Guatemalan student from the 
American school in Guatemala City to join them for this trip. The Verde 
Valley students know Spanish, and they promise themselves barbecues and 
music and lots of Mexican culture. 


Theological Education in Africa 

The International Missionary Council is sending Bishop Stephen Neill 
(who was formerly Bishop of Tinnevelly in South India and is now associate 
general secretary of the World Council of Churches) to visit Africa during 
April, May, and June 1950. His terms of reference are to investigate the 
present situation and prospects of theological education; to report on trends 
and tendencies within the areas concerned as they affect the work of recruiting, 
training, and supporting the ministry of the Church; and to make suggestions 
to the Council as to the future development of theological education in these 
African territories. Bishop Neill will visit Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and probably Gambia. The Council 
hopes to follow this trip later by surveys in French, Belgian, and Portuguese 
territories and in southern Africa. 


Compulsory Schooling in Pakistan 
The International Bureau of Education tells us that the provincial govern- 


ment of the West Punjab has completed its five-year plan for 1,200 new primary 
schools every year, two-thirds for boys and one-third for girls. Compulsory 
schooling has been introduced in 22 out of the 60 subdivisions of Sind province, 
and a beginning has been made with compulsory schooling also in East Bengal. 


Contributions should be addressed: THe Eprror, 
Oversea Education, Colonial Office, 15 Victoria Street, London S.W.1 
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